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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE FIRST STEP FOLLOWED UP. 


WE have suggested to dissenters, as a first step towards a better 
position, a kind of general convocation. The importance of the 
object aimed at — 1 certainly justify the solemnity of the pro- 
ceeding. Truthfully — such a conference, we doubt not, 
would be productive of the happiest results. Not that we imagine, 
for one moment, that the whole work to be done, can be accomplished 
by the agency of any one assembly gathered for a few days only, 
and necessarily occupied in the discussion of principles, rather than 
in the practical working out of details. The truth is, it would not 
be even a beginning of real work. A conference could do nothing 
more than mark out the ground, submit a general plan, select the 
proper tools, and animate the workmen. This requires to be done, 
and to be done first—but this is not all which is required. We can- 
not right ourselves, and the cause we have espoused, by a few heart- 
stirring speeches, or a chain of * resolutions. A state 
church is not to be put down in a few days. But we venture to 
think that such a convention would be the best preparation for 
work, and that this first step having been taken, others would fol- 
low of necessity. 

Amongst the numerous advantages which we anticipate, as the 

robable result of the adoption of our plan, not the least important 
in our estimation, is, the systematic training of chapel-goers in the 
principles of dissent. The want of this has long been noticed— 
often lamented—sometimes commented upon with some asperity— 
but never, in our own country, supplied. The great majority of 
people who call themselves dissenters—who associate, sympathise, 
worship, with dissenters, are yet ready, in sheer ignorance, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, at every turn of life, to trample upon every anti- 
state-church principle. Such light as illumines their minds on this 
question, plays upon their understanding in lambent flashes, casually, 
and at distant intervals only, and is as powerless, indistinct, and 
evanescent, as sheet-lightning upon the horizon on a summer's 
evening. A steady ray of truth has never found its way into the 
depths of their souls. How should it? Their consciences have 
no windows opening towards the quarter whence light, on this sub- 
ject, proceeds—or, if they have, the shutters have been closed from 
time immemorial, and no hand has been bold enough to unfasten 
and throw them open. In dark corners one may see huddled up 
absurd maxims, delusive forms of expression, fallacious modes of 
thought, and inconsistent practices, which, in the general dimness, 
are never once suspected to be what in truth they are—reasonless 
and su itious rubbish. You may search through and through 
these chambers of the mind without catching a glimpse of sound 
principle. A single sky-light is deemed to be amply sufficient— 
and if the blue ment above may but be discerned, any pros- 
t of contiguous truth is held to be superfluous. Men are bid to 
k at Christianity through an eyelet-hole, and to believe that they 
see quite enough of it both for pleasure and for profit. 

Unfortunately, moreover, amid all the gen haze prevailing in 
this matter, there are not wanting practices which tend to lead the 
majority of dissenters the wrong way. It would be thought invi- 
dious were we to descend to particulars: And yet, we are bound to 
say, that within the Very precincts of dissent, the air is strongly im- 
pregnated with church-of-Englandism. Much of what our chapel- 
goers see around them, tends to foster in them a sort of superstitious 
regard for the establishment. A tone of apology is so often adopted 
by our ministers for taking up a position of nonconformity—the 
ig. bay tion by worldly men of that throne which is exclusively 
His whom they profess to serve, is so generally passed by in silence, 
or if alluded to at all is alluded to in terms so tender, periphrastic, 
and obscure—precedence in the committee room and on the plat- 
form, is so uniformly taken by the clergy, and so much, as a matter 
of course, yielded by unauthorised teachers—gentle approximations 
are in so many instances made, towards the manner — the form of 
the nationally- appointed service, the vesture of officiating ministers, 
and their claims to be regarded as a distinct “ order that it is no 
great wonder that our young people, ignorant as they are of first 
principles, and familiar with what serves only to conceal from them 
the terrible evils of a state-church, find themselves very smoothly 
floated down the stream of worldly interest into communion wit 
the establishment, without a glimmer of consciousness that they are 
to be blamed. It is not our purpose to absolve them; but if state 
religion be not Christianity—blame must light somewhere, and we 
need scarcely say upon whom. 

It would e some small mitigation of the mischief, were this 
habit of leaving principles to shift for themselves as characteristic 
of churchmen as of dissenters. The very reverse of this, how- 
ever, is the case. The clergy of the state-church, true to their vo- 
gation, are instant both in season and out of season for the dif- 


fusion of their dogmas. They not only find occasions, they make 
them. Unlike our own friends, who make one hole here and there, 
and throw in enough seed to sow an acre, these functionaries, far 
wiser in their generation, scatter their grain in every direction, cer- 
tain that if some of it fails, some at all events will spring up. The 
publication of an elaborate octavo volume about once in two years, 
or the circulation of some archidiaconal discourse delivered at a vi- 
sitation, does not satisfy them. They are ever and everywhere at 
work. In their Sunday schools, amongst their charity children, at 
private seminaries for both sexes, in gaols and hospitals, in churches 
and at public meetings, their zeal extrudes itself. They are never 
at a loss. They never make a speech without dropping a hint of 
their connection with “ our holy apostolical church.” Scarcely do 
they purchase an article of a tradesman, without contriving to let 
fall some expression which may tell in favour of the establishment. 
Go where they will they carry with them a subtle environment of 
state-church influence. They give out incessantly an odour of their 
principles. All that they do smacks of their ecclesiastical profes- 
sions and attachments. On their side all is positive—on the side 
of dissenters all is negative; and be the worth of principles on 
either side what it may, it needs not the mantle of inspiration to 
predict that where there is most heart there will be most pro- 


The necessity, then, for the immediate adoption of some efficient 
system of training, whereby dissenters may be made to understand, 
and brought to venerate, their own principles, is we think made 
out. Nevertheless, so universal is inaction in respect of this matter, 
that the first question which occurs toall seems to be, “ Who will 
roll away the stone?“ It requires far more strength than is pos- 
sessed any one individual to overcome the vis inertie of the 
body. 


ut what cannot be effected by a single hand, may be done 
with ease by united exertion. Let the matter be unshrinkingly 
discussed by a general conference; let the duty of dissenters—pas- 
tors, masters, parents, and teachers, be set forth in a resolution; 
let an outline of some general plan be sketched, and circulated 
through our churches—backed with the sanction and recommenda- 
tion of the united body ; and in the course of a year or two, silence 
on this great question would be the exception, not the rule; and 
the charge of singularity would attach not to those who taught, but 
to those who refrained from teaching, the principles of scriptural 
nonconformity. 


FIRING BLANK CARTRIDGES. 

THERE are two valorous ecclesiastical knights—we beg pardon, 
we should have said baronets—who have promised to enliven the 
tail of the parliamentary session, by what — * fairly termed crack 
motions—Sir Robert Inglis and Sir John Easthope. The zeal of 
these honourable members for the advancement of true religion, 
each, of course, having his own ideas thereupon, is extremely — * 
ing, and must, we should imagine, produce a deep impression on the 
House. We learnt, some time since, that Sir Robert Inglis intended, 
before the close of the session, to fire off some church extension mo- 
tion. We now learn, from our N that the honour- 
able member for Leicester will also level at ouse his bill for 
the abolition of church rates. Curran, when ing a jury on 
one occasion, observed the effect produced upon their minds by the 
ominous shake of the head which the judge gave at the conclusion 
of most of his sentences. At once to relieve them and rebuke his 
lordship, Curran, with inimitable wit, remarked, “Gentlemen of 
the jury, his lordship shakes his head, but you need take no notice 
whatever of it, for I can assure you there is nothing in it.” Thecounter 
motions of the antagonistic baronets are much after the same kind. 
They are not intended to produce an effect upon the House, but upon 
the people. The pocket pistols of these contending champions are 
stuffed with powder, but carry no ball; and these gentlemen having 
taken great pains so to choose their ground, as to prevent the pos- 
—_ of an accident, with all the formal ceremony of being de- 
cidedly in earnest, pull the trigger of their resolutions, make a thun- 
dering report, and elicit the huzzas of their respective sections. We 
are not informed of the precise day upon which Sir Robert Inglis 
intends “to renew his motion under happier auspices,” whether he 
will precede or succeed Sir John Easthope; but we are now informed 
that the latter gentleman has fixed upon the sixteenth of June for 
his annual display. It may be thought that the evening selected is 
somewhat late in the session, and that even were the House more 
favourable than it is to lend an ear to the eloquence of the baronet, 
sufficient time would not be allowed to get the measure through the 
House of Commons, much less to pass it through the House of 
Lords; but it may fairly be said in reply that, although the member 
for Rochdale may be the. prince of Marplots, so much can hardly be 
said for Sir John; on the contrary, he is usually careful even to a ni- 
cety to embarrass no party by his proceedings, to spoil no plot, to run 
foul of no conventionality. Herein he somewhat differs from the 
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honourable member for Oxford, who sometimes, of course without 
meaning any harm, lets off his piece at very improper hours, and for 
a moment or two startles all the inmates of the . The two 
worthies, however, are now well understood. The noise they make 
excites a passing s of the shoulder, and a remark, “QO! it’s 
only Mr So-and-So,” and there the matter rests. Upon the bamners 
of each of these ecclesiastical champions might appropriately be 
inscribed the motto, Vow et preterea nihil.” 


THE CONSTITUTIONS AND CANONS ECCLESIASTICAL OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
(Continued from folio 65.) 
XLIV. Prebendaries to be resident upon their benefices. 

No prebendaries nor canons in cathedral or collegiate churehes, 
having one or more benefices with cure (and not being residentiaries in 
the same cathedral or collegiate churches), shall, under colour of 
their said prebends, absent themselves from their benefices with cure 
above the space of one month in the year, unless it be for some urgent 
cause, and certain time to be allowed by the bishop of the diocese. 
And such of the said canons and pre ies, as by the ordinances of 
the cathedral or collegiate churches do stand bound to be resident in 
the same, shall so among themselves sort and proportion the times of 
the year, concerning residency to be kept in the said churches, as that 
some of them always shall be personally resident there; and that all 
those who be, or shall be residentiaries in any cathedral or collegiate 
churches, shall, after the days of their residency appointed by their 
local statutes or customs expired, presently repair to their benefices, 
or some one of them, or to some other charge where the law requireth 
their presence, there to disc their duties according to the laws in 
that case provided. And the bishop of the diocese shall see the same 
to be duly performed and put in execution. 

XLV. Beneficed preachers, being — upon their livings, to preach 
every Sunday. 

Every beneficed man, allowed to be a preacher, and residing on his 
benefice, having no lawful impediment, shal] in his own cure, or in 
some other church or chapel where he may conveniently, near adjoin- 
ing (where no — is), preach one sermon every Janday of the 
year; wherein he shall y and sincerely divide the word of truth, 
to the glory of God, and to the best edification of the le. 

XLVI. Beneficed men, not preachers, to procure monthly sermons. 

Every beneficed man, not allowed to be a preacher, shall procure 
sermons to be preached in his cure once in every month at the least, 
by preachers lawfully licensed, if his living, in the judgment of the 
ordinary, will be able to bear it. And upon every Sunday, when 
there shall not be a sermon preached in his cure, he or his curate shall 
read some one of the homilies prescribed or to be prescribed by autho- 
rity, to the intents aforesaid. i 

VII. Absence of beneficed men to be supplied by curates that are 
allowed preachers. 

Every beneficed man, licensed by the laws of this realm, upon urgent 
occasions of other service, not to reside upon his benefice, shall cause 
his cure to be supplied by a curate that is a sufficient and licensed 
E if the worth of the benefice will bear it. But whosoever 

th two benefices shall maintain a preacher, licensed in the benefice 
where he doth not reside, except he preach himself at both of them 


usually. 
XLVI. None to be curates but allowed by the bishop. 

No curate or minister shall be permitted to serve in any place, with- 
out examination and admission of the bishop of the diocese or ordi- 
mary of the place, having episcopal jurisdiction, in writing under his 
hand and wall having r to the greatness of the cure, and meet- 
ness of the party. And the said curates and ministers, if they remove 
from one diocese to another, shall not be by any means admitted to 
serve without testimony of the bishop of the di or ordinary of 
the place, as aforesaid, whence they came, in writing, of their honesty, 
ability, and conformity to the ecclesiastical laws of the church of 
Nor shall any serve more than one church or chapel upon 
one day, except that chapel be a member of the parish church or united 
thereunto, and unless, the said church or chapel, where such a minister 
shall serve in two places, be not able, in the judgment of the bishop 
or ordinary, as aforesaid, to maintain a curate. 


On Friday last Mr Drew, the vestry clerk of the parish of Althallows, 
with Brand, the constable, ftom the Mansion house, entered the pre- 
mises of Messrs Joseph Cooper and Co., Lawrence Pountney lane, and, 
by virtue of a warrant from the Lord Mayor, seized a quantity of beaver 

} j panes The seizure was for church rates, 
the Rev. James William Bellamy, rector of 


2 pre des St f St Abchurch, and St Lawren 

united pari 0 ; urch, an ce Pountney, 
and head master of the t Tailors’ grammar school ; and for | 
the Rev. William St Andrew Vincent, rector of the united pari of 


Althallows the Great and Less, vicar of Bolney, Sussex, and a prebend 
of Chichester cathedral. 


At hton, Major Allen has refused to sign forty distress warrants | 
for church 


rates, on the ground that the law requires the signatures of 

the two magistrates who decided in favour of the rate, and one of these 
was Mr Wigney, now disqualified by bankruptcy. 

An effective resistance to the church rate recently obtained in 80 

unfair and shameful a manner at Whitwick, Leicestershire, has been 

by Mr W. Stenson, jun. who was summoned to attend the 

Bench at Ashby, on Saturday last, and against whom, on his not 


The church rate is being levied in Aston in the usual obnoxious 

For a rate of 5s. 54d., the —— 2 — were last week 

from the premises of Mr Truman, councillor of 

of fire-irons, one mahogany tea chest and crystal 
w 


clock, pair of men’s quarter boots, two pair of 
he prime cost of the articles was £1 14s. A seizure 
£t a at the same time made upon Coun- 
We understand that the Braintree church rate case will speedily be 
f tho Arches court. The church party affect to treat 


before 
Dr Lushington’s judgment as very light and shallow. 


, a decision was given, and an order to pay the rate granted. | 


eS WE 


— 


At a vestry meeting recently held in Berwick-on-Tweed, Mr 
Churchwarden Crossman moved that a rate of a halfpenny in the 
und begranted. Mr Wilson, of Bridge street, seconded the motion. 
Nesbitt, farmer, moved a eounter-resolution, which was seconded 
hy 111 farmer. Tha v wt 22 and the rate 
Was an over wbelming majority. Upwards voted against 
the rate, — not more than bin ies favour. 2 

Another attempt has been made to impose a church rate upon the 

inhabitants of Newport, Isle of Wight. On Thursday last a vestry 

meeting was held, and a rate of 10d. in the pound was moved and se- 
conded. Mr Sayer then moved, as an amendment, that the considera- 
tion of a rate be postponed for six months, which was seconded by Mr 
Upward. On a show of hands there for the rate, 11; 
against it, 100. A poll was demanded, which was proceeding when 
| our os left; the numbers then were—for the rate, 61; against 
it, 131. 

A parochial meeting was held last week in the parish church, Ber 
wiek- upon-Tweed, to which the churchwardens submitted a statement 
of the expenses of the current year for the salaries of the officers and 
repairs of the buildings, which amounted to £52 17s. 4d. To eo- 
ver this charge a rate of one-halfpenny in the pound on the rental of 
the parish was proposed and seconded. An amendment that no rate 
be granted was likewise proposed; and, on a division, the amendment, 
was carried by an immense majority. 

At a meeting of rate-pa held in the vestry of the parish church 
Burton-on-Trent, on Friday last, the accounts of the churchwardenga 
were audited and passed, and a church rate of threepence in the 
was agreed to unanimously. In reference to the above the Doky Be. 
as ko 1 conduct of the ene on this ren was — 

praise; for, notwithstanding they are building one 0 
— and enlarging another, entirely at their own expense, — 
willingly to this rate, and, having every confidence in the gentlemen 
who are to be appointed churchwardens, did not require that strict es- 
timate of the expenditure to which they were legally entitled. 


A eo ndent sends us the followi instance of bigotry and into- 


— 


lerance :—In the little village of A: » situate near Chi * 
Sussex, there has lived for ninety years, an old man 
named Thomas Gardiner. He has brought up a numerous ily in a 


creditable manner, and till now has enjoyed the respect of all classes. 
A daughter of this man, it appears, some years since left her husband, 
and has cohabited with another man near London. j — 
Mr Forster, having just heard of this, has told Gardiner that he 

not administer the sacrament to him again, not idering him fit to. 


receive it while he encouraged his in adultery. r old 
man has, during the whole of his long and laborious life, re y at- 
tended the church and conformed to its discipline. The 


u an 
uneducated mind. ly caused by this tyranny, will — auen 
bitter the latter days of this unoffending victim. As a of the 
man’s worthy character, it may be added that his employer, W. C. 
Dewey, Esq., a wealthy —— and the churchwarden of the pa- 
rish, remonstrated with Forster on the subject, but without effect. 


The Pilot states that the Rev. A. H. Hulton, curate of 
the following 
18 a —_— 
Ann Mason,—I have told your son, Edward Mason, several times, that unless he 


ve up to the y 
foe Wal school the week. He still persists in ing there, and theres. 
Se ee cee ge ete oA * 


May 9, 1842. ae 
1 a nk that the i 
upon 
tas 


warded to th eee . 15 
to the a . 
the meantime the memorialists have resolved to bibles of those 
who will supply them at the c rate. We wish we could say 
that the brethren of the “Western Union“ were following 

in what — have done, of their friends in this oountry, or, that there 
was a pro 


in will. ists no 
leave the air of Britain than they lose something i iness; 
and the they remain abroad, the more vigorously do their dis. 
senting principles become developed. We here | 
shadow of an aristocracy. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 
SIn—As one desirous of exalting the great Head of the church of the liv- 
ing God, and defending his cause inst all empirics, I give you thanks 
for “The Ground Chosen,” in your No. 55; it is just the spot suitable for a 
substantial building, having truth for its foundation. 
It is time for those who love the truth, as it is in Jesus, to on the 
whole armour of God—to be valiant for ‘‘ the faith” once deli unto the 
ing hand, with an uncom isi 


front, whether found in the establishment or out ; there are amo ters 


e mouth 
against the false principle of that — here while 
their King, it another to enact laws to which they y bow, andas 
far as their influence extends, compel all to do the same—nay, if they could. 
would trample in the dust all who presume to dissent. 5 
Surely were these complaisant — who love easy chairs to luxuri- 
ate in e, and to be fairly spoken to, of—were they seriously to con 


proſess to obeys 
absolutely fortids them to call any one on earth master 
self; that they are (if need be) to lay down their life for His sake and the 
l, brethren. — 24 — 7 — 
: andawake from slumbers. 


to 
— in. their Heul i pede 
— aitahainter tawe that 
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these deputies, satisfied and at ease, 

— —— hold out the 
ty and rebuke or contemn their mas- 
i 7 submit to see him insulted and 
ese 


er } hes nor revi of men, would unite as 
qoidions, sa r the r of the Captain of their salvation go forth to 
the battle, equipped in the whole armour of God; they might get many a 
wo im the warfare, but would surely come off more conquerors 
trough him who hath said, All power is given to me in heaven and earth, 

ye, therefore, and disciple all nations, baptising them into the name of 
2 Father, and the Son, and the Hol rit, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have Aen tame & you; and lo! I am with you al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world. Amen.”’ 

1 feel assured your essays, under the head Ecclesiastical Affairs, will, 
under the teaching of the Spirit of truth, lead good men to serious reflection 
and action. You have my prayers for success, and my thanks for the at- 
tempt. I am, sir, yours very truly, 

Bath, May 3, 1842. J. O. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin When age and — incapacitate for public life, nothing remains 

but the solace of sympathy with the sentiments and services of approved 

ublic characters. Excepting by name you are unknown to me; and, there- 
ore, the oneness with youl experience, and now express, is purely intellec- 
tual and spiritual. Long have I admired the comprehensiveness of your 
views of the balefal influence of the system of the established religion, in 
retarding the progress of literature, of religion, and of ; and now that 
you have chosen a position, from which, in my humble judgment, you can 
never be driven, I cannot reconcile it to my conscience not to encourage you 
(feeble roy indeed) to maintain it with — op Doubtless, if the 
system of the established religion be not anti-christian, in ite 
nature, in its principle, and in its spirit, dissent is little better than schism ; 
for no breach o te be made in the communion of any church for matters 
of indifference ;, but if the converse of this proposition be the truth, then it 
is at — peril of dissenters voluntarily to contribute to the support of the 
hierarchy. 

That 2 a few, who call themselves nonconformists, are, in their opposi- 
tion to the church of England, actuated by no other than political motives— 
which rise no higher than the civil affairs of this life—may be inferred from 
the fact of their own declaration of willi s to contribute to the repairs 
of its edifices, if the expense be 1 a rate; and their right thus 
to 1 in open vestry to 222 on conscience the law of the land does 
not dispute; but I profess that if I did not think the law of Christ con- 
a —— ai — — which ~ it is — ot anti-chris- 
tian, system of which it forms a part is the support of 
anti-christ), T chould be ashamed, I should count it meanness, as a Chris- 


and with the benign spirit of its Divine F , that in matters of 
e even right ought to be surrendered, and interest sacrificed, for 
the sake of peace. As for Puseyism, execrable as it is in a doctrinal ger 
of view, that is but an accident of the system itself; and, therefore, is of 
little weight in the general’ t. 

At the same time, it is not to be overlooked that the ground thus taken is 
somewhat higher than the position hitherto } 


oe Ty 

oo a — 
tion—and happy Ube to see this simple principle — die 
cussed—but names must be excluded as lighter than vanity against 


reasons. 
In thus expressing myself, I utterly disclaim all ability (arising from ill 


health) to any in so momentous a discussion. But of minds im- | 


bued with a 


H, on the contrary, evidence to this effect camnot be produced, then let 
dissent be deemed secondary to wees 
am, 


, sir, your most obedient servant, 
Kingsland road. JOHN THOMAS. 


WAPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
FOR THE WEEK. 


PETITIONS 
6. Fa for the h of labou 
— — ey af ~<a limiting ours 
of, I. Maynooth college, against further grant, 2. 
Corn laws, for repeal of, 7. Marriages (Ireland), for rendering valid, 2. 
tem, 3. a a +e — “4 
Roman catholics, for equal civil rights, 12. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
BILLS PRESENTED, AND READ A FIRST TIME. 
L. Bribery at Elections bill. 2. Witnesses i 
CONSIDERED. IN COMMITTEE. 


val yards: £29 
Eeclesiastical Cor Leasing (No. 2) bill. 


BILLS. READ A THIRD TIME, AND PASSED. 
1. Australia and New Zealand bill. 3. Roasted Malt bill. 
2. Excise Duties Compound bil | 


SUBSTANCE. OF CONVERSATIONS. 


„in reference to the commission. sent out in 1839, 
of boundary on the ffontier of North America, 


the 


with the mild genius of Christian vel 


Puri said, that the commission had returned, and they had | 
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| adjourned until. Monday. 
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measures of Sir Robert P 


they had brooked the taunts of their 


F 
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0 Reer — 
fatten live stock, taking price il cake barley 
| tive countries, and contrasting, also, the different 

to which each was subjected ;. and 
at given continental ports, with the 
che British grazier would be e 
the t proposition. 
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made a report in pursuance of instructions given them, and which re. 
port he had seen within the last few — There was to Be an 


to that report, and it was also necessary to have plans to be 
. in the report drawn up, and as coun as those, lans and 


— were completed the report would be laid on the table. 
U 


vnc Ratss.—On Friday evening Sir J. Easrnore gave noti 
of his intention on Thursday, the 16th of June, to bring * a bill to 


abolish church rates. 
Removat or ELxCTrons.—On the same evening Mr M. Grnason 


said, 


that on the 9th of June he would ask leave to bringin a bill to. prevent 
ns in England and Wales from losing their votes at an election 


y removal after the preceding registration. 
DEBATES. 


Friday, May 20. 


SUPPLY. 


The House resolved itself into a committee of supply, and Captain 


Bo.peEro brought forward the estimates prepared by the ordnance 


— upon which there appeared a reduction of £59,000. 
ILL 


de- 
Mr 


TAMS objected to the amount set down in the estimates for the 
salaries of barrack masters, and complained that that office was not in 
all cases combined with that of s — — Lord A. Lennox wished 

to 


that the allowances of fuel, &c., 


officers living in barracks, 


might be extended to those who being married were obliged to reside 


in private houses. Captain BorDnno having replied, the vote 
agreed to after a few words from Sir C. Narinn, who wished to 
a naval officer a member of the board. Several other votes 
passed without observation. 


was 
have 
were 


Captain PRORRLIL. inquired whether any steps had been taken to 


secure to the coun possession of the 


wwe projectile in- 


explosive 
vented by Captain Warner? Sir R. Pre said that C Warner 


had been invited to make a grand experiment at the public 


nse, 


but had attached to it preliminary conditions as to compensation to 


which he could not accede. A short discussion on the subject 


then 


ensued, after which the remaining votes for the ordnance departments 


were agreed to without objection. 


The navy estimates were then brought forward, and being un 
vy being unop- 


ing indemnity to witnesses ined before election committees. 


He said, however, that although the addition of one or two words to 
this bill would answer every p he had in view, he should 


still 


with his own measure. bill was then read a first time, 


and ordered to be read a second time on Monday. 


The other orders of the day were then disposed of, and the House 


Monday, May 28. 


upon live cattle. 


by Sir R. PxxTL and Mr Gou.svurn, and after 
withdrawn. 


Mr Mils then rose to make his motion, that the i 
live stock should be taken i 
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It had been calculated, he knew not how correctly, that 80,000 head 
of horned cattle would be annually imported. Now, admitting this, 
and looking at our population, increasing at the rate of 227,000 souls 
annually, if the rate of increase for the next five years was in the same 
ratio as the last ten, this country would require a supply of 85,000 
head of cattle, in order, not to reduce prices, but to keep them from 
rising. Horses bore relatively a high price in this M yet for 
years their importation into this country was permitted. Why were 
we not overwhelmed with cheap continental horses? Viewing the 
subject in all its bearings, he considered that the benefit to trade from 
the government proposition would be considerable, while there was no 
cause of alarm for the interests of agriculture. 

Dr Bownixd gave various statements in su port of the government 
proposition, which he regarded as a great and important step towards 
sound principles in our legislation. 

Lord Norreys, Mr Gatty Knicut, and Lord Atrorp opposed the 
motion, and Mr Owen SrAxLnx supported it. 

Lord Joux RussxxT could not apprehend the reduction of price an- 
ticipated by Mr Miles; if he did he should be so much the better 
pleased with the government proposition. The House did not sit 
there to make food dear. Their wisdom was to increase the comforts 
of the working classes, and the 1 interest would derive its 
advantage from the improved condition of the country. He could not 
reconcile the arguments used by Sir R. Peel on this question with his 
conduct in reference to the corn law. 

They had heard the right hon. baronet state that he proposed a reduction on the 
duties on herrings, and when a Scotch correspondent of his complained of the reduc- 
tion. because the price would fall from 203. to 10s. per barrel, the right hon. baronet 
professed to disbelieve the fact, but said, if there could be so great a reduction in the 
price of the food of the labouring population of Ireland, he, for one, should think it an 
argument in favour of, not against, his proposition. He perfectly agreed in that state- 
ment and that principle; he also agreed with the principle as applied to the present 
proposal ; but the right honourable baronet had altogether shifted the ground he took 
on the corn bill. He recollected that when that question was under discussion mem- 
bers of the government stated that if they admitted foreign corn, it would be intro- 
duced at 40s. per quarter; that it would be a great benefit to have fish and meat ata 
low price: that the admission of 2 corn at 40s. (though that calculation was not 
well founded, but still if it were right) would be of considerable benefit, and was au 
evil to be aimed at rather than avoided, and that as to general articles of provision in 
the tariff, they were to think that the reducing of the cost of articles of subsistence 
was an object to be sought, and one which the right hon. gentleman the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade earnestly entreated them to attain; and yet, with respect 
to that very article of corn, they were to proceed upon a principle diametrically 


opposite. 

Tf chea fish and cheap meat were a great benefit, why not cheap 
corn? and yet, as to corn, the great object had been to prevent its 
cheapness. The world would give them little credit for the example 
of free trade which they affected to set, while they thus confined their 
adoption of its principles to those cases in which they admitted that 
they would be nearly inoperative. 

He could understand that at such a moment as this, when there was great distress, 
when only the preceding day they had heard the Queen’s letter read in the churches 
for a general collection to be made for the distress that existed in various parts of the 
country—no doubt it was right to — such a measure, but it was melancholy to hear 
there was such distress in the month of May, after the winter was over, and when 
spring had returned, generally bringing a demand for labour ſhear, hear]; but if it 
were necessary to do that, he could understand that it would be wise to proceed to the 
principle of admitting food at a cheaper rate, in order to diminish the cost of subsist- 
ence. But why were they not consistentin their measures? Why not make the whole 
oftheir legislation agree? And inthe present year, when they were considering all these 
questions, why not consider them altogether, place them on a sounder basis, and set a 
good example to the world, instead of giving them an opportunity of saying, You 
hold out principles for us to follow, but they are but mere words, for when you 
begin to act upon them for yourselves you say little or no practical good would re- 
sult from them.“ 

Still this tariff was valuable as a blow to prohibition, and he would 
oper the proposition of government against that of Mr Miles. 

ir R. PREIL said, that Lord John Russell himself had not, as might 
have been supposed from the speech he had now delivered, been the 
advocate of the cheapest possible supply of food; on the contrary, the 
noble lord had proposed a protection in the shape of an 8s. duty. Lord 
John had accused him a little while ago of deceiving the agricultu- 
rists with a colourable concession; but tc-night the noble lord’s 
charge was, that everything had been sacrificed to the agriculturists. 
With respect to the topic under discussion, he was happy to observe 
that the panic was declining, aud the price of live stock rising. But 
at the price thus quoted a price of from 7d. to 71d. in Liverpool, the 
great receptacle of Irish cattle—was it fit to continue a prohibition 
upon live stock? The supply produced by the removal of that prohibi- 
tion would not, however, be such as to bring the markets much lower. 


He wished it wou 1 
I must say that I wish it would reduce the prices, for I consider the price of meat 
too high. I take this as a proof of it ;—Take Liverpool, I see that by the great im- 
rovements in steam navigation, there are forwarded large supplies of cattle from Aber- 
— and other parts of Scotland into Liverpool, and yet I see no benefit in that great 
community from such extensive importation. On the contrary, I see a progressive 
rise in the price of food. I say then, that that is a conclusive proof of the necessity 
of removing the prohibition, and couclusive of the policy of widening the supply. On 
the other hand, if you tell me there is great alarm—a great panic in the markets, I am 
bound to say that I think that alarm unfounded. But what I admit to be the chief 
benefit from this alteration is this, that we are taking a new security against the pro- 
ve.constant rise of the price of food in consequence of the diminution of the 
aupply in this country, and the consequent rise of price of foreign cattle, I think that 
the forcigner will be ready to part with his cattle at a diminution of price of 25 per 
cent. On the other hand, I am obliged to say, that when I consider the countries of 
Europe from which cattle can be introduced, I find them so few that I cannot think 
there will be any great diminution in the price of meat. 
Three things were always forgotten by those who looked with dread 


upon the proposed change in the importation dutics—the quantity of 
the continental article, its quality, and that rise of its price abroad 
which its admission must of itself occasion. It would be highly benc- 
ficial to England to obtain free access to some of the improved breeds 
of cattle on the continent. Mr Miles should explain what amount of 


rotection he wanted. . 

Of course he thinks that II. per head is not a sufficient protection, and desires a 
higher one ; but, then, I think that unless we clearly comprehend his practical inten- 
tion, many members may be entra ped into a vote; for there are those, I can well un- 
derstandd, who would rather have 2s. 6d. per cwt. as the duty, than II. per head. In 
that case, observe that an ox weighing Jet. would only pay 16s. duty—a result which 
might not entirely tend to diminish the “ panic“ of the farmers, nor to answer the 
object of my hon. friend. My hon, friend wishes really for an increase of protection, 
which would involve the interposing of greater difficulties against the admission of 
food for the people, for he should not forget that the levying of the duty by weight 
would create such an unavoidable delay and trouble at landing as would materially 
retard and obstruct the importation of stock on any terms arranged, On that ground 
1 oppose it. My belief is, that the duty of I. per head will be sufficient. I have a deep 
impression, a firm conviction, that population is increasing more rapidly than the 


isi 2 ‘ wavs 4 ; ‘ived by the agri- 
vision in this country; and that no advantage can be derived by gr 
pon te — keeping up higher duties than I propose. My hon. friend, indeed, said 
fattening of cattle p 
in certain districts, pro 


uced in this country no profit. Why not? Is it not because 
ducing lean cattle, the most enormous prices are charged for 


— 


them, so that the profit of fattening is done away with! 

bring in a competition which may give you the benefit of the — ay “ete oe 
cattle fetching 25/. or 301, a head, consider the difficulties of brin — — from fo- 
reign ports: reflect that the freight cannot be inconsiderablc, could Bardi be below 
N. a head, and would probably be augmented. Consider, too, the — risk of a 
sea passage, and remember that there can be no insurance against the damage, though 
there may be against the entire loss of cattle thus transported across sea: all these 
a go to make up the real practical protection, over and above the mere nominal 

uty. 


He deeply regretted to differ from some of his friends; but the in- 
terests of the consumers forbade him to make any concession, and he 
trusted that the House would affirm the proposition of the government 
by a large majority. 

After a few observations from Mr M. J. O’Connett, Lord Worstzy, 
Mr VII III ns, and others, during which the House manifested great 
impatience, Mr Mixs replied and the committee divided, when there 
appeared—for Mr Miles’s motion, 113; for the government proposi- 
tion, 380; majority, 267. 

It was then arranged that the third reading of the Income Tax bill 
should be deferred until Monday next, and that of the Poor Law Con- 
tinuance bill until Tuesday next; and Mr Roknuck having brought 
in his Indemnity bill, which was read a first time without remark, the 
House adjourned. 


GENERAL POLITICS. 
FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris papers are filled with the debates on the “Right of 
Search, in the Chamber of Deputies, and with comments upon the 
speeches of the leading deputies who spoke upon it. Ihe Courrier 
Francais considers that M. Guizot having said that his ministry was 
bound by the acts of his predecessors in office, is disloyal. The other 
opposition journals contain nothing new on the subject. The Débats 
contends that the existing treaties must remain in force, for they can- 
not be annulled by the French nation without dishonour. The 
Chamber almost unanimously declared itself opposed to the ratification 
of the treaty for the suppression of the slave trade, while professing 
„% horror for that inhuman traffic.“ The effect produced upon the 
Bourse by this debate was rather unsatisfactory, and the funds declined 
on Saturday in a trifling de from the supposed possibility that the 
impending elections might be unfavourably influenced by the charges 
so strongly urged against M. Guizot, that he is in reality favourable to 
the ratification of the quadruple treaty. 


SPAIN. 

The proceedings in the two chambers are devoid of public interest. 
The project of law relative to the capitalisation, presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies by the Minister of Finance, is of the followi 
tenour:— 1. The public treasury bonds, issued in payment of — 
yearly dividend of the interests of the foreign debt, due on the Ist of 
November, 1836, are to be admitted for capitalisation, agrecably to the 
decree of the Provisional Regency of the 21st of January, 1840. 2. 
The interests of the capital represented by those bonds shall be in- 
creased at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, from the Ist of November, 
1836, to the 3lst of December, 1840.’’ It was rumoured that the 
government contemplated to issue a new loan, bearing interest at 3 per 
cent. to the amount of 1,500,000,000 reals. Government pro 
receiving in payment of it 1,000,000,000 reals of existing securities (5 
per cents. ), and 100,000,000 in ie, and provides out of the p 
for the payment of the dividends down to the month of June, 1843. 
The government would moreover deposit in the bank of San Fernando 
160,000,000 reals, guaranteed by the revenues derived from tobacco 
and quicksilver, and bills on the government of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
in order to secure the payment of the subsequent dividends to the 
30th of June, 1845, inclusive. Doubts of the success of the plan were 
entertained in the quarters best informed. Ministers were unceasi 
in their deliberations on the best means for improving the financi 
condition and credit of the country, but the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted were formidable. 


PORTUGAL. 

The draughts of the commercial and slave trade treaties were re- 
turned to iden from London by the Lady Mary Wood steamer, 
together with an expression of Lord Aberdeen’s regret, conveyed 
through the Baron De Noncorvo, that the negotiations should have 
been suspended, even for a single day, owing to such trivial points of 
difference. A conference had taken place between the two plenipo- 
tentiaries, as the result of which the Times correspondent announced 
the great probability of both treaties being 2 within a few days. 
The supplemental article, comprising the tariff reductions, would next 
come to be considered, and it was anticipated that the discussion of 
its details would be attended with much trouble and delay. Great 
blame was cast upon Lord Howard for his conduct throughout the 
transaction, which was said to be characterised by the most factious 
opposition to the Duke of Palmella and the government. There is 
little in general politics that deserves mention. The exertions of the 
home minister were confined chiefly to the approaching elections, and 
had been characterised by great activity and energy. The coalition 
of Septembrists, Miguelites, and Chartists have declared against the 
commercial treaty with England, but their exertions are quite disre- 
garded by the government. Baron Tojal has concluded an arrange- 
ment with the bank for the payment of the dividends on the foreign 
funded debt, which will presently fall due in London. Ministers had 
not yet decided upon the conversion of a portion of the foreign debt, 
proposed by the Baron De Lagos. Some further failures had taken 
place at Oporto, and letters from that city charged a large proportion 
of these disasters upon the directors of the Oporto bank, who at a 
crisis of great embarrassment, had contracted their credits in a very 
extraordinary degree. Count Raezynski, the new Prussian envoy, 


had arrived. 


AMERICA. 

The following propositions and resolutions contain the substance of 

the report of the committee of Foreign Affairs in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, alluded to in our last :— 

‘Upon a careful examination of the voluminous diplomatic and parlia- 

mentary discussions and complicated legislation bearing on this subject, 
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and a deliberate consideration of the present state of our commercial rela- 
tions with the British colonies, the committee lay down these propositions 
as the conclusions to which they have arrived. 

“1. That it is the policy and the desire of the United States to observe, 
in the regulation of the commercial intercourse between the United States 
and other countries, oe of equity, reciprocity, fair competition, and 
mutual advantage to both parties. 

2. That the existing arrangements regulating the commerce between 
the United States and the British colonies, in the West Indies and on the 
continent of America, are unequal, unjust, and injurious to the interests of 
the United States. 

“3. That so long as Great Britain persists to apply to the vessels and 
productions of the United States, in the ports of the British colonies in 
America, peculiar regulations of commerce, other than such as regulate the 
commerce between the United States and the British territories in Europe, 
it is the right of the United States, and the necessary consequence, to apply 
peculiar regulations of commerce to British vessels and their cargoes in the 
ports of the United States, entered from or proceeding to the British colo- 
nies in America. 

4. That the continued imposition by Great Britain of discriminatin 
duties upon the productions of the United States imported into the Britis 
colonies in America in vessels of the United States will justify the imposi- 
tion by the United States of discriminating duties upon the productions of 
the British colonies in America imported into the United States in vessels 
of Great Britain or her colonies. 

% 5. That the continued prohibition to the vessels of the United States b 
Great Britain of the indirect voyage between the United States, the British 
colonies in America, and the British territories in Europe, or between the 
United States and one and another British colony in America, will justify 
the prohibition by the United States of such voyage to the vessels of Great 
Britain or her colonies in America. 

“6. That if Great Britain see fit to adopt and pursue a system of_prohi- 
bitions and restrictions against the United States, it behoves the United 
States to protect our citizens, their commerce, and navigation by counter 
prohibitions, duties, and regulations, and to decline to give free commerce 
and navigation in exchange for restrictions and vexations. 

7. But that, before having recourse to measures of legislative restric- 
tion, as the certain means of effectually guarding and securing the rights of 
the United States in our commerce with British colonies, it is due to na- 
2 comity to recur, for that purpose, to friendly negotiation with Great 

ritain. 

„And, in conformity with these conclusions, they submit the following 
resolution, the adoption of which they recommend to the House :— 

** Resolved—That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 
requested to enter into negotiations with the British government for the 
purpose of effecting a permanent, equitable, and just conventional arrange- 
ment of the commerce between the United States and the British colonies 
in America.”’ . 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under a call of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, had in preparation a report on the subject of the tariff, 
accompanied by a revenue bill. The call was made directly on the 
secretary, and the bill and report, although they would, it was ex- 
pected, meet the full concurrence of the executive, would not be a 


cabinet measure. 


— 


DOMESTIC, 


METROPOLITAN. 


A meeting of the friends of complete suffrage was held on Wednes- 
day night, at Knightsbridge, Mr Denshaw in the chair. Mr Neesom, 
one of the delegates to the late Birmingham conference, addressed the 
meeting at great length, on the necessity of union between the middle 
and working classes; and was followed by Mr Charles Westerton, 
another delegate, who contended that complete suffrage unions, simi- 
lar to that proposed by the conference, were eminently calculated to 
effect the purpose so strongly contended for by Mr Neesom. He attri- 
buted the power of the aristocracy and its results to the disunion of 
the people. The following resolution was carried unanimously :— 
„That, as soon as sufficient names were procured, Mr Westerton 
should be authorised to write to Birmingham for the requisite number 
of cards of membership.“ The meeting then adjourned to this evening, 
when the subject will 2 taken into further consideration. 


On Friday, a meeting of reformers, among whom were Messrs H. 
Warburton, J. Arthur Roebuck, M.P., Swynfen Jervis, P. A. Taylor, 
Francis Place, George Thompson, the anti-slavery lecturer, and S. 
Harrison, took place in John street, Adelphi, to determine upon the 
formation of a society, having for its object the advancement of the 
— of —4 — orm. Mr Warburton was called to the 
chair. Mr cis Place gave a sketch of the circumstances under 
which it was determined to form an association, and stated that 
£400 had already been subscribed, and a similar sum was sure of 
soon being obtained. A resolution that the Reform bill having 
proved a failure, the object of the — should be so to recon- 
struet our e system as to make the House of Commons what it 
ought to be—an accurate and complete representation of the whole 
It was further agreed that the society be entitled the Metro- 
politan Parliamentary Reform Association.“ That Mr Warburton, be 
chairman; Mr Roebuck, M. P, counsel; Mr W. H. Ashurst, solicitor ; 
Mr W. Williams, M.P., and ee a be auditors; and 
that the following among others, laced upon the general commit- 
tee, viz., Dr Bowrin M P., Messrs Sharman Crawford, M. P., N A 
Ellis, M. P., Howard Elphinstone, M.P., Joseph Hume, M.P., T. M 
Gibeoh, M.P., J. T. Leader, ee — of 8 a Messrs J. 
Scholefield, M.P., Swynfen Jervis, Jo vers, H. i n, 
and Major Revell. After some discussion, the following — 
to be the object and rules of the society 
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That every 


promoted. And that a constant succession of lectures be given; and that public 
meetings, and the circulation of information by pamphlets be especially attended to.“ 


Some further detail business having been transacted, and the steps 
settled for a broad and extensive system of operations, the meeting 
broke up. 


At the annual meeting of the Aborigines Protection society, it was 
stated that the aborigines entitled to the term British’ amounted 
to—one million inhabiting Australia ; one million in the South Seas, 
including New Zealand ; half a million still surviving in North 
and South America; and two millions in Western and South- 
ern Africa; with several millions of the more barbarous tribes in 
British India and its borders, and in the Eastern Archipelago and the 
Indian Ocean. Of foreign aborigines benefited by the society, there 
were sixteen millions in America, sixty millions in Africa, two hun- 
dred millions in Asia, and a small but interesting remnant of ancient 
European barbarism existing in Lapland. 


A public meeting of the merchants, bankers, and traders of the city 
of London, was held on Friday at the Mansion house, to consider the 
means of relieving the sufferers by the fire at Hamburgh. The Lord 
Mayor presided. Among the company were Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Baron de Rothschild, Mr David Salomons, Mr Colquhoun the Consul 
for the Hanse Towns, Mr T. Baring, Mr Mathias Attwood, Mr J. J. 
Gurney, Mr Smith, Mr Lyall, and other commercial gentlemen of the 
highest respectability. Resolutions were passed expressing sorrow at 
the disaster ; recognising the uniform liberality of the Hamburgh citi- 
zens ; thanking the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Queen Dowager, 
for their unsolicited sanction and assistance, government for the spon- 
taneous supply of tents and blankets for the homeless in Hamburgh, 
and the public bodies generally for their promptitude and liberality on 
the occasion. It was resolved to open a subscription at the London 
and country banks; and a committee was appointed to carry out the 
last resolution. 


The Philanthropic society enjoyed its anniversary festival at the 
London tavern on Wednesday. Eighty-five names, the report said, 
had been added to the list of subscribers and life governors; and 
during the year 118 juvenile criminals have been admitted to the 
benefits of the institution. The subscriptions amounted to 2,000“. 


At the examination for the degree of Master of Arts at the London 
university last week, the following gentlemen were admitted to this 
degree :—In classics, William Case, B. A., University college. In 
mathematics and natural philosophy, Samuel Newth, B.A., Coward 
college, University college. In logic, mental and moral philosophy, 
political philosophy, and political economy, William Shaen, B.A., 
University college. To the last gentleman a gold medal has been 
awarded. 


The celebrated Strawberry hill sale terminated on Saturday for 
articles sold on the spot; but a fortnight’s sale of prints and drawings 
will take place in London, so that it may be caleulated that the pro- 

rty will realise not less than £30,000. Several of the lots fetched very 
high prices ; the celebrated silver inkstand of Horace Walpole brought 
36s. an ounce; it weighs about ninety ounces, and is understood to 
have been purchased by Sir Robert Peel. The clock, once the pro- 
perty of Anne Boleyne, was purchased for her 1 Majesty, for 
£110. The horn representing the history of St Hubert, the of 
foresters, enameled in Lim china, was bought by Mr Webb for 
£141. The hat said to have belonged to Cardinal Wolsey was knocked 
down at 20 guineas, to Mr Charles Kean. 


On Monday morning, Daniel Good, the murderer, was executed in 
front of the gaol of Newgate, amidst an immense multitude of spec- 
tators. To the last he maintained his innocence of the crime laid to his 
charge. During the whole of Sunday night the open space in the 
vicinity of the Old Bailey was almost im „in consequence of 
the shoals of people whose morbid curiosity takes delight in such 
scenes; and ribaldry, drunkenness, and the usual disgusting scenes 
that characterise executions prevailed to a fearful extent. 


From the report of the new British and Foreign Temperance society, 
it — that there are 784 tee- total societies for males, and 250 for 
females; that the cause of temperance is making rapid pr in 
England, Ireland, in the colonies, and on the continent; and the 
committee have found a desire in all parts of the world to abolish in- 
temperance ; and the aversion to tee-totalism is fast dying away. 

On Wednesday last, the portion ofthe new street, which is to con- 
nect Farringdon street with Islington, and is completed as far as 
West street, was thrown open to foot passengers. 

The Bude light is to be applied, under Mr Gurney’s direction, to 
light the Mansion house, and the projecting clock of Bow church, 


Cheapside. 

The trustees of the British Museum have lately become of 
avery beautiful collection of miniature paintings, probably by the hand 
of the celebrated Giulio Clovio, an artist of the sixteenth century. 


One of the chief London houses in the corn trade, in a circular 
addressed to its friends, states that holders of bonded wheat, by 
refraining from paying duty till the latter end of June, may rely upon 
obtaining a profit for their money of no less than two per cent per week ! 

Very extensive improvements in the Post Office department are now 
making by Lord Lowther, for establishing a morning as well as an even- 
ing mail by railroad, to places where letters and newspapers are at pre- 
sent received but once a day. 


. PROVINCIAL. 
On Wednesday last Mr Sturge paid his visit to the borough of Not- 
tingham, having previously issued the following address: 
9 informed R weal in — town yesterda it was una- 
informed, 5 your 
2 resolved to invite me to allow m/ name to be put in — a0 your re- 
tative in parliament. 
“ I beg to tender my acknowledgments for this mark of your confidence. I accept 
the invitation, with a clear understanding, that, if there is any kind of improper 
influence used to bias votes in my favour, I shall at once retire from the expected 


contest. 
opinions on 
Not 


As I am an entire in Nottingham, an explicit statement of 
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— of a bill to make this right, in its practical exercise, as full, fair, and free as 
sible.’ 

J ‘believe that, as religion is a matter between man and his Maker, no human 
authority has any right to interfere with it, so long as the e and welfare of society 
are not endangered ; that not only should all ecclesiastical demands in the nature of 
church rates or otherwise be abolished, but that there should be no connexion between 
church and state ; and that all support of religion should be voluntary. 

J consider that all legitimate commerce should be perfectly free, and not only that 
the necessaries of life should be exempt from taxation, but that all taxes upon indus- 

should be transferred to capital. ‘This, of course, would involve the total abolition 
of the corn and provision laws, which have already inflicted irreparable injury on the 
country, and are producing most fearful inroads upon our manufacturing interests 
and upon the means of support to our working classes. 

I hold that the punishment of death, in all cases, ought to be abolished ; and not 
only consider all naval and military establishments in time of peace as a needless and 
absurd expense, but that all war is as inconsistent with true national safety as it is in 
direct violation of the spirit and precepts of the New Testament. 

„Without forgetting that, on all suitable occasions, it is my duty to assert the poli- 
tical and social rights of my fellow-countrymen, and by all legitimate means amelio- 
rate their sufferings, I shall deem it still incumbent upon me especially to advocate the 
cause of those who are held in personal slavery in any part of the world; and this I 
would do in accordance with the dictates of our religion, which teaches us that every 
country is our country, and every man our brother. 

Important engagements detain me in London this week; but I hope early in next 
week to be able to visit Nottingham, and at any meeting you may think fit to appoint 

ive you any further explanation of my opinions which you may require. I am not 
insensible to the kindness and favourable opinion of those who are anxious to promote 
my election; but I most strongly deprecate asingle word or expression that can justly 
excite any angry feeling towards those who differ from them. I hope I shall be ex- 
cused for giving this caution, because on these occasions the best of men sometimes 
forget that charity which in private they usually exercise towards each other. 

I am, very S 

London, 5th Month, 11, 1842. “JOSEPH STURGE.” 
He was met at the railway station by the members of the 
Complete Suffrage association and several influential gentlemen of the 
town, and an immense crowd of electors and non-electors assembled to 
welcome his arrival. The procession was most unostentatious ; no 
banners, no flags, no colours, no bands—all was simple and pure, and 
what was lacking in meretricious adjuncts was well replaced by the 
deep earnestness and evident consciousness the whole multitude 
seemed to feel that the present was a struggle of principle not party. 
The procession moved up Hollow Stone, down High Pavement, into 
the Market place, where it was computed there could not have been 
less than 12,000 persons present. George Gill, Esq., after some preli- 
minary remarks introduced Mr Sturge to the meeting. Mr Sturge, 
who was received with loud applause, then entered into a statement 
of the principles which he professed. In — to a letter which he 
had received from the Chartist association of Nottingham, Mr Sturge 
declared his conviction of the necessity of all the points in the charter. 
He had been told that there were some persons very anxious to hear 
his views on the subject of the New Poor law. 

„No he could assure them, that the — reason he had omitted noticing this sub- 
ject in his written address was, that he lived in a neighbourhood where the New Poor 
law had never been brought into operation, and had therefore never come into discus- 
sion. He had not paid that close attention to it that he should and would do, if he 
had to legislate upon it. But he was fully opposed to any man being ill-treated and 
punished merely for the sake of poverty. He was strongly opposed to dividing the 
common relations of life on that ground, and he would say, if the poor pauper is to be 

unished letthem punish the rich pauper also. He was as anxious to have a complete 

ranchise for the people, and then he was confident, when they had the power, they 
would not on the one hand allow poverty and distress to remain unrelieved, and on the 
other they would net have a poor law that would — pauperism and idleness. 
He thought if they could get just legislation and free with all the world, they 
should have this country once more in a state of prosperity, so that every working and 
industrious man and his family — — be enabled to live comfortably. He wished to 
do the people justice before they talked of charity for them. 

Mr Sturge then stated, that if anything tended more than another 
to confirm his views of the safety of giving the — to the people 
at large, it was the short visit he had paid to the United States of 
America, where he found that education was universal. The Ameri- 
cans had been independent not more than half a century, and in the 
free States there is only here and there an individual that cannot read 
and write. But how is it in England? The people here have been 
under the care of an established church for centuries, and they are 
now so ignorant, that their rulers tell them they are unfit for the ex- 
ercise of the franchise! And why? Because they have not been pro- 
perly educated. He declared, if at any future time they were dis- 
pleased with his conduct, and called a fair meeting in the Market 
place, with a fair chairman, and asked him to resign, he would do so 


with pleasure. He should not give one farthing for a vote—he would 


not ask a man for his vote, if it 2 his election —he would set 


an exam f= , and stand or under its banners. Mr Vin- 
cent, and Mr Murray, the anti-corn-law-lecturer, then addressed the 
meeting, and urged tosupport Mr Sturge. After which the im- 
mense multitude quietly separated. The entire list of electors has 


been organised into minute districts, each of which is presided over 
by one or more zealous canvassers, who will receive the promises of | 


the voters, and report to the general committee. So complete a sys- 
tem of watchfulness has thus been organised over all parties who are 
supposed ever to have offered or received the wages of corruption, that 
it is almost impossible that any such acts can escape detection. Ward 


meetings have been held throughout the town at which the utmost en- 
thusiasm has been evinced on behalf of Mr Sturge. The Manchester 


Universal Suffrage Association have made a most stirring appeal to 
the electors of Nottingham, urging them to support Mr Sturge. 


At a meeting of the friends of Joseph Sturge, Esq. at Birmingham, 


to consider the iety of calling a meeting in the town to address 
the electors of i in favour of Mr Sturge’s return, it was 
at length agreed that an address on the subject, signed by the inhabi- 
tants of Birmingham, should be sent to the electors of Nottingham. 


On Wednesday last, a meeting of the Reform association at Bramley, 
Yorkshire, was held to hear from Mr Cummins, who had been invited 
to address them on the subject of the Birmingham conference, an 
account of his mission. At the close of Mr Cummins’s address, it was 
announced that a meeting would forthwith be held, for the purpose of 
remodeling the society, and declaring their junction in aid of Mr 
Sturge’s movement, and pledging their parliamentary votes in favour 
of those only who declare their readiness and intention to support 
every motion for complete suffrage, vote by ballot, and equal electoral 
districts. The question of non-qualification and payment of members 
and shortened laments, it was agreed to leave as matters of future 
detail, duly appreciated by all present. 


A complete suffrage association has recently been formed at Ketter- 
ing. Mr Wells, grocer, is secretary; Mr Taylor, silk manufacturer, 
treasurer. Its prospects of increase are encouraging. The chartist 


association in this town is also going on well; both societies 
the same room, and avoid giving each other occasion of offence. 

An association has been started at Halifax, for the purpose of obtam- 
ing universal suffrage, and the other points of the charter. The com- 
mittee have published an eloquent and energetic address, calling on 
the working and middle classes to join them. 


The ceremony of presenting the piece of plate, known by the name 
of the Chandos testimonial, to the Duke of Buckingham, took place 
on Wednesday, at Aylesbury, when about six hundred persons sat 
down to dinner. The plate consists of a magnificent centrepiece, or 
ornament, for a dinner table, in silver, richly gilt. On one is inscribed 
„Chandos, Church and State;’’ on the second. Chandos, and the 
corn-laws;’’ on the third, Chandos, and the £50 clause.” On 
the circular stand, surmounting the base, the Buckingham arms 
are richly chased. The weight of this costly specimen of British 
art is 1,800 ounces, its height four feet six inches, and its value 
upwards of £2,000. 


The last week has been the witness of festivities and innocent 
recreation throughout the country. All the large towns, and many 
rural districts, have been the scenes of processions and tea meetings of 
tee-total societies ; clubs of every description, from the independent 
order of odd-fellows to the small village club; and last, though not 
least, of Sunday school unions. At the Leeds tee-total procession, up- 
wards of 6,000 persons were present. Several thousands of children 
took part in a procession of Sunday scholars at Manchester, and the 
railroad has carried thousands of pleasure-seekers to draw instruction 
and amusement from the wonders of nature, of science, and of art. 
The Irish repealers of Manchester had a procession and tea party, 


which was attended by some of the most celebrated advocates for that 
measure. 


A meeting was held in Coventry, on Thursday last, when it was re- 
solved that the procession of Lady Godiva at the ensuing fair shall take 
place on Monday the 30th instant. 


On Saturday last a man named Samuel Hines was brought before 
the Birmingham magistrates, charged with interrupting Sergeant 
Cronen while on duty at Smithfield fair, beating up recruits. The 
prisoner followed him through the crowd, distributing tracts on 
subject, and urging the people not to enlist, and was at length given 
into the custody of a police officer. Mr Gem, the magistrate’s — 
said there was quite sufficient against the prisoner to warrant the 
magistrate in remanding him, until they could learn from the Crown 
what was to be done with him. They must take the opinion of the 
Attorney and Solicitor-generals upon the subject. He said the pri- 
soner might be admitted to bail. Gem said the prisoner be 
admitted to bail to appear to answer any charge which might be pre- 
ferred against him, on the receipt of the government instructions. 
Mr Morgan said Mr Sturge would be bail for the prisoner’s appear- 
ance. Mr Joseph Sturge then entered into £20 surety for the pri- 
soner’s appearance. Hines also bound himself in the same sum, and 
left the office. 


The last week having been a holiday, trade has been duller than 
ever throughout the country, and at hester, Leeds, and Halifax 
scarcely anything has been doi Some little impetus is e to 
take place, in consequence of the quantity of goods that were 
consumed at Hamburgh, and which will be replaced from our markets. 

It is estimated that in the coal and iron districts not less than from 
10 to 14,000 operatives struck work on Saturday last. This includes 
workmen discharged by blowing out several blast furnaces, and we are 
glad to say that there has been no infraction of the public peace.— 
Staffordshire Examiner. 

A new dock was opened last week at Middlesbrough, in Yorkshire, 
when eleven ships were launched into their respective drops. The 
dock occupies an area of nine acres of water-surface, and was con- 
structed at an expense of £100,000. This town in 1829 contained 40 
inhabitants; from the increase of commerce, the census of 1841 gives 
its present population at 5423. 

The new Eton college improvements, comprising sleeping, study, 
and dining apartments, will cost nearly £30,000. Subscriptions to the 
amount of £10,000 have already been received. 


IRELAND. 


The inquiry into the contested er oe ne coats a Se eae 
cluded on Saturday, when the sitting members, Mr O’Connell and 
Mr E. Roche, were affirmed to have been duly elected. 


The Limerick Chronicle states that Mr Quintin Dick, ex-member for 
Maldon, has transferred £95,000 from the British to the Irish funds, 


preparatory to residing in Ireland. Similar ings on the of 
some individuals connected with this 8 — & 

who will thus avoid the pa of the income tax, are 
spoken of. A considerable amount of will, no doubt, 


be transferred to Ireland, in consequence of the exemption of persons 
residing in Ireland from that tax. 

A very numerous meeting was held in an open field at the North 
wall, Dublin, on Saturday, to consider the effect of the proposed tariff 
on Irish interests ; and the best mode of forwarding Irish manufactures 
and the repeal of the union. At half-past one o’clock the Lord 
arrived, at which time there could not have been less than 15,000 men 
present. The chair was taken by the Lord Mayor. Resolutions were 
moved to the effect, that there were thousands of industrious and clever 
operatives in a state of great destitution in Dublin, and that trade 
generally was in a deplorable state of decay over the entire kingdom, 
and that this state of things required the best attention of the legisla- 
ture; and also in of the new tariff. Several tradesmen 
addressed the meeting upon the rapid decay of the various branches 
of trade in Dublin since the legislative union. 

A very important meeting of the peasantry of TI 
on Guntay last, at weld 30,000 persons were 8a 
sent. It appears that many persons 


the temperance system, in 


oe 
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all the surrounding catholic clergy. After most impressive addresses 
from their clergy, these persons who had violated the temperance 
pledge came forward to express their sorrow, and solemnly promised 
to abandon the course of intemperance and crime. The parish priest, 
the Rev. Mr Nolan, earnestly implored the 7 to give up the 
fire arms in their possession, and the multitude agreed to a resolution, 
pledging themselves to bring before the nearest magistrate any per- 
sons who should be found tendering illegal oaths. Altogether the 
scene was one of a most gratifying kind, and the measures adopted on 
this occasion are more likely to lead to the restoration of tranquillity 
than all the efforts of the authorities, backed by the military and police 
force. 


SCOTLAND. 

On Wednesday last a public meeting, attended by upwards of 2,000 
persons, was held at Aberdeen for the purpose of hearing an account 
of the proceedings of the Birmingham Complete Suffrage conference, 
by the delegates from the Aberdeen Complete Suffrage association 

essrs Adam and Mitchell. Both the delegates addressed the meet- 
ing, and entered at length into an account of the conference, and a 
vote of thanks was, after some interruption, voted to them. There 
was some little confusion towards the end of the meeting, and a few 
individuals of the extreme chartist party behaved in an unreasonable 
manner; but, upon the whole, the proceedings were highly creditable 
to the good sense of the working classes. 

A very numerous and highly important meeting, comprising a great 
number of reformers of the middle as well as the working classes, was 
held at Glasgow on Thursday last, for the purpose of forming a Com- 
plete Suffrage association. ‘The greatest unanimity prevailed among 
all parties present, and after several spirit-stirring addresses, resolu- 
tions affirming all the principles of the Complete Suffrage union, and 
laying down a vigorous plan of proceeding, were unanimously carried. 
A committee chosen from the middle and working classes was then 
appointed to cairy out the principles of the association. 

At Dunfermline, on Monday last, a public meeting was held for the 
2 of forming an association on the plan of the Complete Suffrage 

nion, the provost, James Morris, Esq., in the chair. Several excel- 
lent resolutions were passed on the occasion, and speeches delivered 
on the subject of complete suffrage ; after which a committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of canvassing the several districts of the town 
for members who are to report to a meeting to be held on a future 
day. 

At Kettle a Complete Suffrage association has been formed, with 
every prospect of success, and a committee appointed to carry out the 
principles laid down at the Birmingham conference. 

A petition was lately sent from Dundee to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, praying that they would grant a sum for the benefit of the un- 
employed there. Their lordships have granted £300. 

e General Assembly met on Thursday last, and was ushered in 
with unwonted splendour. The Marquis of Bute presided as the new 
commissioner, and Dr Welch was chosen moderator. After a brief 
address from the Lord High Commissioner, an important discussion 
on the Strathbogie case took place, which resulted in the assembly, by 
amajority of 130, rej the commission from the majority of that 

presbytery, and admitting of the minority, on the ground that the 
majority were “‘notoriously deposed ministers, and that the sentence 
of the — Civil court, by which that deposition had been sus- 

and effect being given to it interdicted, were totally unworthy 
of notice, and could not even be seen, heard of, or of any weight 
in the General Assembly. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, May 25. 

In the house of Commons last night the tariff was again proceeded 
with. Mr Mixes brought forward a defined proposition with reference 
to his motion of the ious night: that in lieu of a duty of 1/. per 
head on cattle there should be levied 5s. 6d. percwt. Sir RonERr 
Peet said he could not consent to the 1 — Mr Pusey wished 
for a select committee to inquire into 7 and 
Mr Vas that the duty should be 1s. per head instead of 
il. After a short debate, the government proposition was carried by 
a 4 209 to 44. 
Major Vivian then moved that the duty on cattle, meat, and other 

ovisions mentioned in the tariff, imported from the Canadas, should 
be equal to the i duty from other foreign countries. Sir Rosert 
‘Pere. said he could not consent to this proposition. After a somewhat 
desultory debate, the motion was witha rawn. 

Mr Sura O’Brren that on the article “ swine and hogs,”’ 
instead of the uniform duty of 5s. there should be left a blank, to be 
filled up afterwards in some way so as to afford more adequate pro- 
tection. The amendment was supported by Mr Miles ; but on a division 
it was rejected by 121 to 32. 

The Cnamuax then proceeded, proposing successively the different 
items of the tariff. At the article fish,“ some debate arose as to the 
= duty on lobsters, which are at present duty free; and Sir 

EEL consented to re-consider the matter. Another discussion 
arose as to turbots, which also are at present free of duty ; but Sir 
Robert refused to give way in this instance. 

The rest of the evening was 9 in discussing different items, 
when, at the article of fruit, a division took place on the p 
duty of 6d. a bushel on apples, Mr Wak ey am Oat the present 
duty of five per cent. should continue. The amendment was nega- 
tived by 110 to 51. 

The — reported and the House resumed. The 
other orders of the day were then disposed of, and the House ad- 


journed at half - past one. 


COMPLETE SUFFRAGE UNION. 

‘The usual ing of the General — | of ie, comes po 
held yesterday, at Birmingham; Mr Perry, -president, in the 
— After the confirmation of the minutes, the « read 
a great number of letters from various of the country, in uding 
communications from the Rev. W. — 8 * Mr Si Rodeos 

i ; Mr Stott, Edinburgh; Mr Davy, iton ; odgers, 
— gt others, 2 17 of the movement in their 
various localities; also a letter from Mr O'Connell, M. P., which Was 


referred to the sub-committee appointed at a former meeting, to 

communicate with that gentleman upon legal questions. The f 

ing interesting letter from Mr Sharman Crawford was also read: 
London, May 17th, 1842. 

„ DRAR Frignp—I have received your letter communicating to me the resolution of 
thanks, and approval passed by the council of the National Complete Suffrage Union. 
Be assured it gives me the most sincere gratification that they should be of 
opinion that my exertions have been of any avail in forwarding the cause, which 
they did me the honour of placing in my hands on the late occasion. And it 
will be no less my inclination than my duty to persevere in every means of ad- 
vancing it to a successful termination. With reference to moving for leave te 
bring in a bill for the purpose stated in the resolution, during the present session, 
I fear there are obstacles in the way, as I stated to you in conversation, which 
would impede our progress. You are so fully aware of the reasons which appear to 
me against that mode of proceeding this session, I need not enter into them ag 
particularly as I should otherwise do, because you will be able to explain them to the 
council ; but there is one which is of special importance, namely, that the member 
moving for the bill must be able to state all the details he proposes. Now a member 
acting for body would not be competent to state all these details (I mean especially the re- 

istration details) until such time as they had been debated and determined by the bod 

or which he was acting. I think this could not be effected in time for any practic 
discussion in parliament during the present session. I think the question will be 
kept alive by the motion of which I have given notice on the third reading of the In- 
come tax bill of which I have already sent youa copy, and after that, before the close of 
the session, a notice should be put on the votes, that leave will be moved for to bring in a 
bill, as described in the resolutions of the council, early in the next session of parlia- 
ment. I trust this will meet the approvul of the council, at the same time I shall be 
happy to serve them in adopting whatever course shall, on full consideration, be 
deemed most expedient. 
“ Yours, dear friend, most truly, 

** Joseph Sturge, Esq. „ WILLIAM SHARMAN CRAWFORD.” 

Mr Morean stated that Mr Joseph Sturge had taken the memorial 
to the Queen to London, to be entrusted to the care of Lord Brougham, 
for presentation to her Majesty. 

A discussion then rose as to the appointment of a newspaper as the 
organ of the Union: after which the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

1. That it being necessary to appoint some recognised organ of communication in 
which the proceedings of the Union may regularly be published, and to which its meme 
bers and friends be may referred for authentic information ; and the Wonconformést 
newspaper having zealously co-operated in the origination of the complete suff 
movement, and having received the enthusiastic approval of the conference for its able 
and honest advocacy of the rights of the people, this council, having obtained the 
consent of the editor, and made with him the necessary arrangements, do hereby ree 
cognise and recommend that paper to the people as the weekly organ of the Union.“ 

2. That they recommend the members and friends of the Union to make arrange- 
ments in their respective localities, for obtaining correct information respecting the 
progress of the suffrage movement, both in reference to the Union and all other pro- 
ceedings having the same object, and for sending e densed reports of meetings to the 
office of the Nonconformist, Crane Court, Fleet street; and at the same time they de- 
sire to promote the circulation of that paper by every means in their power.“ 

3. That the council, at the same time, record their warmest thanks to that portion 
of the public press, which has honestly and — advocated the —— and social 
rights of the people; and trust that such papers and periodicals will always have the 
preference in their libraries, reading rooms, coffee houses, and places of public resort.” 


Mr Morgan also reported that since the last meeting 371 members” 
cards had been issued. ‘The committee then separated. 


NOTTINGHAM ELECTION. 

A second address from Mr Strurce has been issued, of which the 
following is a copy: 

Lo the Electors and Non-electors of Nottingham. 

“ My Frienps—aAllow me sincerely to thank you for the kind and cordial 
reception you have given me, which, as a perfect stranger amongst you, can 
alone be attributed to the approval of the principles with which I am iden- 
tified. 

In the different ward meetings which I have attended, a general appro- 
bation has been expressed of the brief statement which I made of my views 
in the market place; yet had not pressing engagements called me away { would 
most gladly have given to every one of you an opportunity of further ascer- 
taining my particular views. It is a great satisfaction to me, to find that 
those friends, who have so actively interested themselves in promoting my 
return, fully participate in my anxiety, that nothing whatever, should in the 
slightest degree, infringe upon the most rigorous adherence to the principle 
of purity of election; and also, that intemperance of every kind should be 
avoided and discouraged. This course I hope and believe will be strictly 
acted upon in any future steps that may be taken. 

Permit me to express my earnest wish that all past differences may be 
forgotten ; and that the who now possess the franchise, and who desire that 
the representation of the people may be based upon the broad principle of 
Christian equity, will not allow minor details to prevent a cordial union whem 
there is an agreement upon fundamental principles. 

Remember that the eyes of the country are upon us, not only in refe- 
rence to the standard we uphold, but also as regards the manner in which 
we maintain it. 

„Ever bear in mind,that we are asserting the claim of all to impartial re- 
presentation, upon the principle of“ doing unto others, as we would that 
they should do unto us,” and that the same Divine Authority, from which 
this sublime principle is derived, also teaches us that we must not retaliate 
injuries, nor use other weapons but those of truth and justice. 

Next to the satisfaction which I derive from the conviction, that the p̃rin- 
ciples I advocate are based upon the immutable foundation of truth, is that 
of seeing them rapidly spreading aroongst 1 fellow countrymen ; and my 
sanguine expectation of great improvement, from an impartial distribution 
of political rights, is increased by the cheering belief that notwithstan 
the difficulties and discouragements, with which a large proportion ‘of the 
community have had so long to contend, their moral elevation is steadily 
progressing ; and I believe that nothing is so likely to promote its onward 
course as a government based upon the just and equal representation of the 


people. 
„JOSEPH STURGE.” 
“ Nottingham, 5th Month, 20, 1842.” 
The following address from Mr Waren, was circulated late last 


evening: 
To the Electors of Nottingham. 

“ GENTLEMEN,—You will have learnt, as well as myself, the unexpected, 
event, or rather events, which enable you to return one fresh member to the 
imperial parliament. The friendly disposition evinced towards me, has in- 
duced me to respond to it, by offering myself again for your suffrages. 

In the hope that I may unite all voices in my favour, and with a resolute de- 
termination to exert all my — ſor * interests of the town, and the 

eral good of my countrymen, I intend to ap among you on the da 
— 2 4 1 — that I shall shake many an honest friend by the 
hand, and find the hostility of those who opposed me, appeased by the per- 
severance with which I seek the favours of all. 
„J am, gentlemen, your faithful servant, 
«Charing Cross, London, May 24, 1842.” “JOHN WALTER.” 


CORN MARKET. Marx Lang, Tuts Day. 
The supply of English wheat is small; of foreign moderate. Very 


little business is doing, but Monday’s prices are supported. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


„James Hoppy.“ The document alluded to has already appeared in the 
Nonconformist. 

„V. X. V.“ Has this gentleman learnt his flippancy at the Reform club, 
from which place he dates his letter? We should have been glad to insert 
a letter on the subject which he moots, had the tone of it been less dan- 
diacal, had it savoured less of a semi-aristocratic self-complacency. As 
it is we shall, in due time, take up the subject ourselves. 

„our Fellow-worker.”’ In due time. 

„J. N. O.“ Thanks. We think, however, the question had better now re- 
main at rest. 


Much of our correspondence must stand over till next week for want of 


room. 
Terms for advertising in the Nonconformist. 
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*,* Advertisements from the country should be accompanied by a post 
office order, or reference for payment in London. 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1842. 


SUMMARY. 


Or news there is an absolute dearth. During the past week 
little has been said, and less done—we mean, of course, in the poli- 
tical world. Socially, the week has been a stirring one. Whit- 
suntide has been kept with great glee. ‘Treats, processions, fairs, 
excursions, have been perhaps more numerous, and scarcely less 
jovial, than on any former occasion. So matters went on, until to- 
wards the close of last week, and on Friday evening, as though to take 
advantage of the prevailing good temper of all * the House of 
Commons met, and passed the ordnance and navy estimates almost 
without remark. 

On Monday, the main article of the new tariff was disposed of, 
after a somewhat animating and instructive debate. Mr Miles pro- 
posed his motion, that the import duties on live stock should be 
taken by weight; a motion which Mr R. Palmer seconded. The 
proposition was opposed by Mr Gladstone, who in his speech proved, 
as indeed did Sir Robert Peel, that the expectation of any material 
reduction in the price of meat was utterly absurd. The speech of 
the right honourable premier is, perhaps, as happy an instance of 
balancing, as senatorial history could produce. here is a ludicrous 
effort to show to the agriculturists that prices will not be affected 
by the alteration; and at the same time to convince the House 
that consumers will be great gainers by the change. If, when 
the honourable baronet spoke of the probable reduction of a man’s 
expenses of living, as an inducement for agreeing to the im- 
position of the income tax, he meant nothing more than, 
as in the present instance, that those expenses would not be 

ositively increased, the public are like to have a wonderful bargain. 
eat is a prime article of subsistence with the middle classes—meat 
and bread—and in neither of these, it appears, are we warranted in 
looking for a diminution of price. Out of what, then, is a man to 
save the amount of his income tax? The whole population cannot, 
surely, find compensation in the reduced duty on onion seed, for all 
men have not been accustomed to eat onion sauce with either beef 
or mutton. A large reduction in caviare and dried comfits is but a 
— substitute for cheap bread. No great saving can be made i 
ousekeepers in consequence of the smaller rate of duty at whic 
carraway, cloves, lavender, mint, peppermint, spike, Cassia, and otto 
of roses, may be admitted to this country. We are not all dealers 
in civet; and, though busy as bees, we cannot live upon camomile 
flowers. Alum will not support us. Pomatum is not everything in 
life; and though Canary seed may be useful for our birds, we have 
never heard that it would feed our working population. In all these 
little matters, and hundreds more, too numerous to be mentioned, 
there is undoubtedly a considerable reduction of duty; but if meat 
is to remain at the same price, and bread to be no cheaper, merely 
for the sake of pleasing our agriculturists, we can hardly see whence 
is to come that great 13 in the expense of living which the 
Premier thinks should reconcile us to an inquisitorial income tax. 
Sir Robert, however, carried his point by a majority of no less 
than 267. 

The reception of Mr Sturge by the electors and the unrepresented 

pulation of Nottingham, of which un abridged account will be 
ound in our columns, is a fair indication of the deep root which 
complete Suffrage principles have taken in the mind of the public. 
Were any event to occur as loud in its claims upon the electoral 
body of the country as the resignation of Sir G. de H. Larpent was 
to the — constitueney, we have not the smallest doubt 
that the population of the country would be found much riper for 
substantial parliamentary reform than it has been the interests, 
whether of tories or whigs, to represent. The establishment of an 
association in J.ondon with a view to carry out all the main princi- 
ples embraced by the “National Complete Suffrage Union,” upon 
the committee of which we observe the names of many of the lead- 
ing radicals of the day, even whilst it may stand aloof from the 
Birmingham movement, cannot but be gratifying to the sincere 
friends of the cause. It is, perhaps, too much to expect that Lon- 
don will fall into the wake of Birmingham, or suffer so important 
a move to be made without a decent attempt to get the control of it 
into its own hands. Its efforts, however, cannot but do good—its very 
existence proves the — of che principle. The days of * 
are evidently numbered. We shall be all right soon. Our own 
columns will show that in the provinces the question is making 


head. Wewait but for Nottingham. We long to see that borough 
strike the first blow for the freedom of our country. The address 
of Mr Walter is now out. It may be looked upon as the avant 
courier of the writ. The friends of complete suffrage therefore 
should be on the alert, and act as though the election were to take 
place forthwith. We are happy to observe that local associations 
are springing up in several parts of London, formed upon the plan 
of the National Complete Suffrage Union.” For their convenience 
it may be as well to observe that cards of membership may now be 
had at Mr Lovett’s, 183, Tottenham Court road. 


THE TYRANT MONOPOLY. 


ONE of the most specious and delusive objections put forth 
against the plan of reform adopted by Mr Joseph Sturge and his 
followers is, that in practice it would not be found to secure the 
object at which it professedly aims—the extinction of class legisla- 
tion. We should be handed over, it is urged, merely from one form 
of oppression to another and a worse one. Rescued from the ty- 
ranny of a relentless oligarchy, we should be the victims of the still 
more relentless tyranny of the multitude. The labouring classes 
outnumber the rest of the community, and to give them an equal 
franchise with all others would be, in fact, to invest them with su- 
preme power. We should be at the mercy of numbers. Great 

uestions of state policy would be decided by blind votes rather 
than by intelligence and patriotism. The monopoly of legislation 
would not be broken up, but transferred. The working men, pos- 
sessed of by far the greatest share of political power, would use it 
as do the landlords, for selfish purposes. Every act of parliament 
would be framed to the unfair advantage of labour over property; 
and despotism the most fearful, wielded too by irresponsible hands, 
would — in pieces all the staple interests of the country. 

The objection, we confess, looks rather formidable. If it be really 
well-founded we should feel constrained to give up our advocacy of 
complete suffrage. Popular injustice is injustice still, and whether 
perpetrated by numbers, or practised only by a limited 2 
would, we trust, find us among its most determined opponents. We 
seek the equal diffusion of political power—not its concentration in 
a class, whether more or less numerous. It may be proper, there- 
fore, to take a nearer view of this plausible objection, to see whe- 
ther it consists in aught more than a skilful use of terms—whether 
the monster our fears have conjured up be not a mere phantasm 
which will disappear before the steady gaze of reason—whether, in 
short, this tyrant monopoly of which so much is said, and said, we 
apprehend, with so much effect, ever could exist under that distri- 
bution of political rights which we have been forward to promote. 

We beg our readers, in the first place, to mark the immense 
weight given to the opinion now under discussion by the simple 
process of personifying numbers. By this means men’s imaginations 
are prompted to give to the millions of working men, not only iden- 
tity of interest, but also unity of purpose. With ease we are able, 
by the aid of this figure, to regard them as cut off from all con- 
nexion with the remainder of society—as under the government of 
but one head, and moved by the yearnings of but one heart. Those 
innumerable ties which interlace all classes of the community—that 
fibrous system of sympathies which ramifies throughout the whole 
extent of the body politic—the imperceptible gradation of classes, 
and the impossibility of distinguishing where the one begins and 
the other ends—all this is completely got rid of by a pure act of 
fancy. The supposition excludes from sight the immense diversit 
of talents, tendencies, tastes, pursuits, hopes, fears, and joys, whic 
exists among the working men equally as among tradesmen, manu- 
facturers, or nobles. Only with a view to distinct thought and con- 
cise expression, can we speak of the middle and the labouring classes 
as separate and dissociated bodies. Try the experiment in another 
form. Imagine a proposition to invest tradesmen with the fran- 
chise. You have only then, by a slight effort of imagination, to 
personify the whole body, and instantly the notion takes possession 
of your mind, that a monopoly of legislation would be conferred 
upon this class. But do tradesmen, use they are tradesmen, 
think alike even on questions affecting their own interests. Is there 
no diversity of opinion among them? Are they, because connected 
with this class, subject precisely to the same character of influences ? 
Do we find amongst them a combination to outvote all other see- 
tions of the enfranchised community? Will any man in his senses 
expect that, be the political question what it may, which is sub- 
mitted to them for decision, all of them will say, “ Aye” together, 
or give their “No” in unbroken unison. The thing is utterly ab- 
surd—a mere idealism, unsupported by anything which this world 
has yet witnessed; and if, in the case of a smaller body, the main- 
tenance of this separate identity be impossible, how much more so 
in the case of the millions ? ; 

We foresee that existing facts will be set off against our philoso- 
phy. The two bodies, it may be said, are already distinct, and if 
no combination unites the middle classes, so much at least cannot 
be said of the working men. This is true—but it serves rather to 
illustrate than to disprove our case. It will be seen, by close ex- 
amination, that where equal political rights are shared, there is no 
bond sufficiently strong to keep a whole class,as a class, in a state of 
union. They only can effectually combine, and act, and speak, and. 
vote, as one man, who by an artificial line, drawn by the legislature 
of the country, are cut off from the privileges of society. A common 
degradation gives to them a community of interests, and their one 
aim being to obtain their equitable share of that political power, 
from which they are now excluded, they are necessarily held tor 
gether by a singleness of pu , which under other circumstances 
could never be fully realised. Not because they are labouring men, 
do they now act in unison, but because they are unrepresented 
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men. One grievance affects them all alike, and affects them only 
in their class capacity. They have not separated themselves from 
the state, but the state has separated them. Ask their judgment of 
their own condition, and the response will be . harmoni- 
ous. Question them respecting any other political topic, and the 
same diversity of judgment will be displayed by the labouring 
classes as may be found in every other section. Were these men 
admitted within the pale of the constitution, the bond which now 
unites them would be snapped asunder. On every great question 
affecting the interests of ie country, they would be found individ- 
ually accessible by the same reasoning, swayable by the same influ- 
ences, governed by the same general laws of thought, and speech, 
and action, as affect the minds and decide the conduct of other men. 
If there be unity amongst them now, it is unity produced by the 
hard frost of political exclusion. Put an end to that exclusion, and 
there will necessarily be found amongst the masses as much indi- 
viduality of character and of mind as can be met with elsewhere. 

It may safely be laid down as an axiom in 22 that nothing 
but the fire of injustice can sufficiently fuse the minds of a whole 
class, as to make them capable of running into one mould of opi- 
nion; and that injustice must be palpable, well defined, easily un- 
derstood, strongly felt, and directed specially against the class 
whom it serves to unite. Community of privileges never has made, 
and never can make one, any large and distinct body of individuals. 
Community of suffering alone can do it. History has never yet 
recorded a single instance of a majority of the people agreeing for 
any — of time in political feeling, in which that feeling was 
not produced by the external 8 of tyranny. It seems to be 
a law in Providence that numbers can never act together, except 
against injustice. The union of masses to do wrong would seem to 
be but the effort of — to throw out some vicious humour af- 
fecting the body politic. It is a rash. It suddenly appears, and is 
soon gone. A combination amongst the working classes legisla- 
tively to work out the ruin of those possessed of property would be 
impossible. Nothing but the most ruthless tyranny could avail to 
bring about the unanimity of purpose which such injustice would 
require. Hot passion may sometimes hurry on a multitude into a 
hasty insurrection against the classes above them—but a cool, deli- 
berate, persevering, legislative attempt by a majority of a nation to 
inflict injury upon others, is as contradictory of human nature as it 
is libelous of the class respecting whom it is surmised. 

Nor can we abstain from repeating here what we have before 
urged—that, in this world of ours, intelligence, integrity, but espe- 
cially property, will always exert a legitimate influence upon every 
class which is not placed without their range by political degrada- 
tion. Put all men upon the same level in respect to constitutional 
right, and mind, wealth, station, will wield an ampler power over 
the great mass of our countrymen than it is possible for them to do 
now. They may always lead, although they cannot always drive. 
Men are men wherever you find them. Parched up with an inward 
sense of wrong, they — comparatively indifferent to every 
show of kindness which does not go the length of relieving them 
from that wrong. But let them be restored to self-respect, and kind- 
ness will touch the cord of their affections whether they be rich or 
poor. Down through innumerable channels, thought and pore. 
would flow from the higher places of society, and unchecked, woul 

dually and insensibly diffuse themselves over the whole surface. 
lass distinctions would speedily be obliterated. The lines which 
separate one large body of men from another are artificial, not 
natural. Diversity of sentiment would of course continue, but that 
diversity would no longer run parallel with the limits of caste. The 
tyrant monopoly is an illusion. The franchise in the hands of the 
working men, were their numbers double what they are, would be 
no more a supremacy of power than the franchise in the hands of 
ten-pound householders. Were it possible for them to agree in 
voting one way, doubtless nay f would outnumber the rest of the 
community. They have now the monopoly, if so it may be termed, 
ef physical force; and were they to combine for the overthrow of 
property, who could resist them? It is one thing to possess the 
elements of power, it is another, and a far different one, to be able 
to bring them unitedly to bear upon any given point. In the case 
of physical force the attempt would be hopeless, unless brought 
about by a sudden, simultaneous, and irresistible excitement. In the 
case of legislation it would be still more futile. For the combined 
determination of millions to do wrong, having to work itself out 
through the medium of electoral machinery, could not sustain itself 
a sufficient length of time to set at defiance all the counter influ- 
ences which would be antagonistic to it. 


A SOBER ESTIMATE OF NOTTINGHAM PROSPECTS. 


THE visit of Joseph Sturge to Nottingham last Wednesday, the 
enthusiastic reception which awaited him, the confidence of his 
friends, the silence of his foes, and the sneering allusions made to 
electoral proceedings in that town by the London daily press, sug- 
gest to us the importance of taking a rational view of the present 
aspect of the cause. Ofone thing there can be no question. All 
parties must be impressed with a notion of the importance, the vast 
responsibility, and the high honor attaching to the position the 
electors of Nottingham at present occupy. e contest is no local 
one. The whole country is expecting the issue in breathless sus- 
pense. The men of Nottingham have it in their power to give to 
the princip les represented — Sturge a mightier impulse than 
any other body of men. eir failure or their success will speak 
trumpet-t ongued, not only to this country, but to Europe, to the 
world. 

The present a of affairs is cheering. Outwardly, at all events, 
appearances are in favor of sound principle and purity of election. 


— — — — — — — 


Such appearances, however, are not to be taken as an infallible test 
of future probabilities. They are but insecure foundations upon 
which to build our hopes; and were there no other data upon 
which to base our 2 of triumph, matters would remain 
in an extremely doubtful light. We m tan no confident reliance 
upon them. We think there are yet surer indications of the real 
state of things, and drawing our conclusion from the materials be- 
fore us we believe the success of Mr Sturge is within the reach of his 
friends’ exertions. 


Independently altogether of the ascertained state of feeling 
among the electors, we think some stress may be laid upon the 
following considerations. Were it possible, owing to some unfore- 
seen interposition, to conduct the election on both sides, as it will 
be conducted on the side of Mr Sturge, without resorting to bribery or 
to the employment of undue andillegitimate influence, it is notorious 
that a conservative would stand no chance. In the event of pitting 
fairly, one against another, complete suffrage and toryism, the 
former would beat the latter right out of the field. If, consequently, 
complete suffrage be vanquished, it must be vanquished by corrupt 
practices. But nobody can be ignorant that the bribery of a large 
constituency, like that of Nottingham, must of necessity be too ex- 
tensive to be carried on in secret. In such a place, it is only when 
both candidates bribe, that bribery can be safe. After the exposure 
recently made in the House of Commons—in opposition to a man 
determined to carry out the purity principle—and under the vigilant 
inspection of thousands, no longer careless as to which party may 
succeed, but excited to a pitch of enthusiasm in favor of certain 
principles—it would be a desperate thing to venture „on carrying 
an election at Nottingham by means of à large expenditure of 
money, when the seat thus obteiued would not be secure even for 
six months. 


It is further to be noted that Mr Walter is not now, as once he 
was, the idol of the people. The Poor Law Amendment bill of Sir 
James Graham has knocked out of his hand the only weapon with 
which he could successfully encounter liberal opinions. What may 
be his standing among the tories we cannot tell Certain, however, 
it is, that in the next election there is no topic left him to handle 
with which to captivate unthinking men. The unrepresented are 
not now mere spectators of a fight in which they have no concern. 
They are even more deeply interested in the issue than the electors. 
Freemen who sold their votes when no great principle was at stake, 
will have now to forfeit caste before they can sell the cause of com- 
plete suffrage.- In the face of popular indignation it is a difficult 
thing to make bribery answer; and in our judgment nothing is so 
likely to banish corruption and intimidation from the field of our 
constituencies as wielding against them the force of great prin- 
ciples. In the long run truth is even stronger than gold. 


On these grounds we feel encouraged to hope success; not, how- 
ever, without the most strenuous effort on the part of Mr Sturge’s 
friends. The contest being a national one, we think a national de- 
monstration would render important service to the cause. Complete 
suffrage associations are now formed in most of the important towns 
of the kingdom. We suggest the propriety of an address from each 
of these bodies to the electors of 2 to cheer them on in 
the noble struggle in which they are engaged. Such addresses 
might be committed to the hands of a few chosen delegates, and 
formally presented to the chairman of a public meeting convened in 
the spacious market place for that purpose. Ina trial of principles 
nothing is more exhilarating than a timely show of sympathy; and 
we think steps should be taken by the friends of complete suffrage 
in every locality, to prove to the electors of Nottingham the popu- 
larity, the strength, and the worth of that cause on behalf of which 
they are moving forward to the first passage of arms. 


SHOP DRUDGERY. 


A SMALL tract entitled, A few Words to Tradesmen and to the 
Public, on the Desirableness and Practicability of abridging the 
Number of the Hours of Business,” — prominently before our 
notice another of the terrible evils of Mammon- worship in this 
country. For some years past business has encroached more and 
more upon the hours of night, and a self-inflicted slavery is wearing 
down the minds of our tradesmen considerably below the level of 
our manufacturing artisans. Shopkeeping engrosses the whole 
waking existence—Sundays excepted, and that not invariably—of 
our modern tradesmen. Their ideas from fifteen years of age to 
death never get beyond the shop door, or at most further than the 
shop door of a rival opposite. They comprehend nothing but 
accounts. They read no book but the ledger. A well-dressed 
window front is their choicest prospect. eir talk is like the 
chink of halfpence, decidedly monotonous, and having reference to 
money. They delight in the smell of gas. Their dreams are of 
the counter. For politics they have no taste. Moral principles, 
except when cut into small bits, they are unable either to swallow 
or to digest. A smaller, more puerile and effeminate, more sub- 
servient, more drudging race of men, considered as a class, it is per- 
haps impossible to find. We admit many noble exceptions, but 
they are exceptions. The reason is pretty obvious. Business is 
protracted to most unreasonable hours. Shopmen and apprentices 
are chained to the desk or the counter as long as nature can hold 
up. Net a moment is left for recreation, not a moment for mental 
improvement or moral cultivation. The evil is now becoming 
desperate, and attempts are here and there made to remedy it. 
Amongst the publication of the tract to which we have 
above alluded, and we need scarcely say we wish the cause which the 
writer has taken in hand speedy and abundant success, 
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ABFGHANISTAN AND CHINA WARS. 


“Two ppeals to humanity and our national sense of justice 
on the above subjects have been recently made at Birmingham. On 
the evening of the first meeting (Thursday, May 12), there were pre- 
sent a great number of influential and highly respectable dissentin 

j „amongst whom were the Rev. T. aan, the Rev. Hug 
Hutton, the Rev. J. Morgan, and several others. 

The Rev. Tuomas MorcGan introduced Mr Tnoursox, who came 
forward, and was hailed with loud cheering; after which, and a few 
preparatory remarks, he said he appeared before them to consider a sub- 
ject of deep importance, to lay before them the particulars of wars in 
which they were now engaged—wars equally opposed to sound policy, 
to humanity, to justice, and to Christian principle. They have not one 
circumstance or one palliating feature to recommend them in the eyes 
of any honest man. They are unnecessary; they are wholly un- 
2 ed; they are disastrous; they are disgraceful; they are 

amous. Whether success or defeat should follow us, in this diree- 
tion or in that, both the one result and the other will be alike dishon- 
ourable to us, because they were in their origin and progress undis- 
tinguished by any feature of magnanimity, they were unprovoked by 
any act of 1 and utterly condemned by the spirit of Christianity. 
These are English questions. These wars are fought in the name of 
England. England is called upon to pay for these wars. Vou see, 
then, this is a British question. It is British ambition which origi- 
nates these wars. It is British men who will have to pay for these 
wars. The English parliament votes money to pay the expenses of 
these wars. Honours are bestowed on those of our countrymen who 
conduct these wars. It is the English and no other flag that is planted 
on the walls that are scaled by our soldiers. It is the homes of Eng- 

nat are made desolate by these wars. There is not a village in 
this kin Jom. oortainly not a town of any extent, that does not con- 
yo indivi duals mourning wer their slaughtered relatives on the 


— and in the passes of Affghanista”: (hear, hear]. It is for British 


onour and British interests, professedly, that moese wars have been 
undertaken. The question is an English question. The glory or 
shame, the loss or gain, are ours, and we are individually responsible 
for the opinions entertained, and the influence brought to bear on this 
great question [hear, hear]. There could be no wars without the con- 
sent—tacit, expressed, or implied, of the people of this country. Par- 
liament could not make wars without the people [hear, hear]. It is 
not the people who declaim about war, who dwell on the glory of our 
conquests, the valour of our soldiers, the extent of our country, the 
vastness of our resources, the terror of our flag—these are not the men 
who fight, they are only the men who talk [loud applause]. They are 
not the men who pay. The suffering, the fighting, the hardships fol- 
lowing the dreary r* are ours [loud applause}. Ves, it is we 
who have to face all the dangers and difficulties of the wars. Our 
privileges are—to pay, to bleed. Pensions, honours, emoluments, 
stars, garters, are conferred, not on the humble who suffer and do, but 

n the rich who instigate these wars, and the feather-bed soldiers 

who enjoy the immunities of them [applause]. What do we mean b 
the war in Affghanistan? What is it? Where is it? The war wi 
Affghanistan is the invasion, on our part, of a vast country on the 
north-west of British India, separated from our domains in that 
country by the most distinct, the most natural, and the most singular 
boundaries that have ever been known to divide one country from 
another. Affghanistan is inhabited by a race of men who have never 
been subject to our sway; who are, above all eastern tribes known, 
opposed to the dominion of foreigners; and who, as a people—I 
al contradiction—have never in one solitary instance furnished 
to us, even in a political point of view, a single ground of quarrel ; 
still less any adequate motive for the invasion of their country [hear, 
hear]. With regard to the origin of the war. It was planned by 
Lord Auckland, the governor-general of India, assisted by Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, in 1838. On the Ist of October, Lord Auckland pub- 
lished a proclamation setting forth the grounds and objects of the war. 
These were—first to arrest the progress of yoy intrigue and aggres- 
sion on our territories. He here refers to the designs of Russia upon 
India. There was at that time, not only in India, but all over Great 
Britain, and London especially, an alarm which I am inclined to call 
a Russia-phobia. Many people thought that Russian intrigue was 
everywhere; instigating the chartists to burn down Birmingham; at 
the bottom of all the fires that occurred—the burning of the Tower of 
London amongst the rest. These things were told to me by persons 
who were said to be privy to the facts. Russia was about to revolu- 
tionise the country, and bring it into the arms of the bear; it had 
designs upon India; had got possession of Persia; was going to march 
to the banks of the Indus, penetrate India, and put the Russian eagle 
in the place of the British lion—the emblem of our prowess and our 
rule. ell, Lord Auckland avows his design to be to check Russian 
intrigue and the advance of Russian influence upon our own territo- 
ries in India. Next he says, his design in undertaking the war is to 
establish on the throne of Cabul Shah Soojah, an exiled prince, the 
grandson of the founder of the Affghan empire, who for thirty years 
was a pensioner on our country. 

Mr Thom son then proceeded to give a most minute and interesting 
history of the Affghan empire, and drew a most striking contrast 
between the two monarchs, Dost Mahomet Khan and Rungut Singh, 
whose interests formed the ground of British interference. From the 
most authentic accounts, Mr Thompson showed the evident superiority 
of Dost Mahomet over his rival, and proceeded :—At the time when the 
war was undertaken we were told that there were complaints of the 
poverty of one district, the unsettled state of another; and when they 
were called upon for improvements in the intercommunication of the 
country by means of roads and canals, the answer invariably given, 
thro a long series of consecutive years, was that the public treasury 
would not bear it. In the early part of the year, when the war was 
undertaken, and ere the treasury had been drawn upon to take the 
2 to Affghanistan, between five and six thousand human beings 
died of hunger in the place where the army rendezvoused previous to 
its march. e government said they had nothing to give them, and 
a subscription was raised to supply them with rice. Yet though at 
that time they would give nothing to the starving thousands, they 

spent millions of money to send troops to scour the country 
for grain to feed the army and camp followers on a distant expedition 
to conquer an unoffending people [applause]! Nothing is more re- 
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volting than the audacity, the flendishness, wi i — 
play games one with another when the — — —— 
thousands of human lives. They butcher God's human en ae with a 
recklessness which they do not display even towards the animals the 
keep in their preserves [applause]. Men are shipped off, and brou “oA 
into the field of battle, like nothing but machines (hear, hear] e 
soldier is not a man. He has not àa mind. There is but one mind on 
the plain of Waterloo. All other beings there are mere automata— 
beings that obey without question, and still less without contradiction 
or murmur, the mandate of him who is entrusted with the behests of his 
sovereign, and who feels himself at liberty, with the eye of God upon 
him, to sacrifice thousands of human beings, every individual of whom 
is worth, in the estimation of his Maker, all the unintelligent matter 
of the universe [loud applause]. But Lord Auckland said his object 
was tranquilisation. Tranquilisation! Sending fifty thousand men 
to“ tranquilise“ them! They were tranquil. We had not an enemy 
among them : every traveler, every British merchant, every envoy 
going on a mission, went in safety and came back loaded with presents 
to speak of the willingness of the tribes to trade on terms o honour 
and mutual advantage with British merchants who might carry their 
wares thither. Bear in mind, that in all Affghanistan we had not one 
single enemy. Now I say Lord Auckland ought to have considered 
the influence of such an invasion on the minds of the Aff, hans, who 
were much more likely, in the order of things, to be adverse than 
favourable, to frustrate rather than accomplish, the objects we had in 
view. Notwithstanding all this, an invasion was resolved upon—a 
sacrifice ae undertaken—ere yet an enemy had appeared in 
the field, an appeal been made, or danger threatened,—to establish a 
superannuated prince of 60 (and recollect 60 in India is 80 in Europe) 
on the throne of Affghanistan—a man hated by the people, who had 
been twice dismissed by them, and whose first business, if he ever 
reached the country, must be to look out for a grave and appoint a 
successor [a — For this end- to put such a man on the throne, 
a man despised and loathed by the Affghans—it was resolved to put 
into action all the machinery of the Indian empire—to scour the land 
with an army for grain—to spend nine millions of money—to appoint 
additional military functionaries—to ascend the Indus, and assume the 
management of the affairs of a country the people of which are dis- 
tinguished from all other nations for their love of freedom, valour, 
skill in arms, and who, above all other nations, are assisted in 
resistance to any foes they may have to encounter by the 
climate and the mountainous character of their country [applause]. 
Now it is evident (continued Mr Thompson) that if we hows to cross 
a difficult country to reach an enemy, an enemy must traverse the 
same ground before he can reach us. How much better, then, is it 
to stop at home and keep our powder dry,“ and wait till the enemy 
comes to us, than to run all the risks attendant upon making our way 
to them. More especially when we only heard it rumoured that we 
had an enemy; which turns out to be a nursery bogle—that most ubi- 
quitous personage—nobody! Such then was the character of the 
frontier which we voluntarily undertook to cross. We have a frontier 
of only 30 miles to protect India. Guard that. Have the affections 
of a well governed people. Be safe within, and you may be safe with- 
out. We have overlooked this. We went to make foes, not to con- 
quer enemies. Abandoning this actual frontier we descend the Sut- 
ledge, place in our rear the region of death and our other natural 
boundaries, plunge into the western desert of the place, and face the 
Bolan pass. We have now pitched our frontier, which may now be 
said to be Herat and Kamek, 600 miles beyond its natural position. 
We have extended its only vulnerable part from thirty miles to six 
hundred. We have scattered our forces over a rocky and mountain- 
ous region, in the midst of a people burning with hatred and thirsting 
for our destruction. And for what have we done all this? Is it to 
chastise a people who have injured us? No. I cannot lay too much 
stress on this. We have done it, to interfere with the squabbles of 
princes. Let them settle their squabbles themselves, say I. We have 
but too often played the same game. Widows and orphans by thou- 
sands have been made. And for what? To gratify the personal 
pique or the ambition of princes or potentates [hear, hear]. The 

ple whom you have attacked are a free people—loving freedom— 
— enthusiastic in their religion, transmitting the injustice and 
the wrongs they have suffered from father to son, in uninterrupted 
succession, as we transmit property ; and whose 1 revenge the 
wrongs perpetrated upon their forefathers, with as much spirit as 
though — had been perpetrated upon themselves. This is the people 
into whose country we have marched - in order, as we are told by Lord 
Auckland, that we may tranquilise them that we may have 
friends on the frontier that we may make them our “ brethren.” 
Have we accomplished this? No. Even when we had surmounted 
all the difficulties I have described to you, we had to contend with 
men having very great advantages over us. We had no opportunity 
of bringing the battle to an issue. The Affghans were favoured by the 
peculiarities of their country, which is more impassable than any 
otherknown. ‘They could betake themselves to their fastnesses when 
pressed with danger, without our having any means of reaching them, 
and whilst there they could attack us with impunity. 

Mr Thompson next gave an account of the war carried on in Affghan, 
and in doing so created a strong feeling of horror at the cruelties prac- 
tised by the British troops, and then proceeded ‘—There is another 
feature to which I would call your attention. Apart from the military 
appointments which we find in the government estimates, we find a 
number of politicals political agents scattered over the face of 
the country, in oom the government of particular provinces and 
districts. A mere glance at the list of salaries granted to them will 
show what is the secret of the willingness of the aristocracy to go to 
war. Sir William M‘Naghten, Envoy, 11,2207. ; Sir A. Burnes, Cabul, 
3,0007. Major Pottinger, Toockistan, 1,400/7.; Lieut. Lynch, Ghilzee 
country, 1,2007.; Captain Conolly, Khivo, 1,440/.; Lieut. Nicholson, 
in charge of Dost Mahommed, 1,080/.; Lieut. Rattray, his assistant, 
8402.; Captain Lawrence, to the envoy, 1,440/.; Lieutenant 
Rawlinson, Candahar, 1,640/.; Lieut. Jackson, his assistant, 1,0804. ; 
Lieut. M‘Gregor, Jellalabad, 1,4402.; Lieut. Burnes, Ghuznee, 750; 
Captain Mac n, Peshawur, 1,800/.; Captain M‘Kenzie, 840. ; 
Captain Bean, Quitta, 1,440/.; Lieut. Hammersly, assistant, 8402. ; 
Mr Ross Bell, Upper Scinde, 3,900/. ; Lieut. Eastwick, assistant, 800/. ; 
Captain Knyvett, assistant, 8404; Lieut. Brown, assistant, 840. ; 
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Lieut. Sinclair, 7207. ; Lieut. Young, assistant, 720/. ; Captain Sanders, 
Herat, 1,9684 ; Major Tod, 1,440/.; and several others, making an 
annual charge of 49, 248“. for our politicals in India. Then I need 
hardly remind you that these items are exclusive of „ wee A as 
Sandy would say [applause and laughter]. The whole secret of war 
is the connexion of the aristocracy with war making. Wars are not 
undertaken to promote liberty, to advance trade, to gain power or na- 
tional glory, but to get the generalships, captainships, ensignships, 
and pensions, titles, profit, plunder, and pelf, which they bring alo 
with them [applause]. These are the distinctions of war. Titles an 
gold epaulets are to be had which give to the young aristocrat the 
liberty of doing everything which becomes a gentleman, but which is 
derogatory to the character of a man [applause]. The whole system 
of war, from beginning to the end, is spurious, unnatural, ignoble, 
blood-thirsty, unchristian, Cain-like, murderous [loud applause}. Dis- 
guise it as we may, we are the bloodiest nation that ever lived, and 
will never be otherwise till, as individuals, we take up the question of 
war. It is individual opinion that constitutes what is called public 
sentiment. Public sentiment authorises war. Let the public mind 
be regenerated, and 10, 000“. devoted to peaceful embassies, and more 
will be done than by an expensive campaign of two millions [applause]. 
So it might have been in this case. This popular man, Dost Mahomed 
Khan, the lover of honourable commerce, who had secured to the tra- 
veler a pathway through the country from frontier to frontier, who 
had sent Sir Alexander Burnes home loaded with presents, to testify 
his amicable disposition—had given his word, when he found the 
struggle was hopeless, that he would listen to the voice of reason, and 
be our friend and defender in hanistan. But it suited not our 
purposes to take advantage of his offer. The army had been too long 

uiet. The piping time of peace was too dull, too profitless. 

ere must be something for us to do. Our young aristocracy must 

seek the bubble reputation, even at the cannon’s mouth, and gain— 
titles and pay. Therefore we went to war. I lift my voice to de- 
nounce war. It is heathenish. I hold human life to be sacred. I 
hold the power of truth to be omnipotent. Least of all should a war 
be undertaken by a nation whose religion 1s established in the peace- 
breathing spirit of the gospel—least of all, I say, by such a nation 
should the lives of God’s creatures be sacrificed on the sanguinary 
altar of ambition [applause]. Here, then, we find the country invaded 
traversed, occupied, plundered ; cities destroyed, fortresses blown up, 
old and young slain or driven from their homes into exile, their inhe- 
ritance taken away from them ; yet we find writers heaping epithets 
the most odious upon them, calling them miscreants, “ savages,” 
and ‘ treacherous foes.“ I put it to the sense of justice of mankind 
to decide, in the presence of an all-seeing God, whether we are not 
the miscreants, the savages, the treacherous foes; whether we have 
not visited them with evils, where only good had been intended on 
their parts; whether the catastrophe we deplore—the destruction of 
6,000 troops—is not, taken at the worst, an act brought upon ourselves 
by unprovoked aggression, on our part, through a period of three 

ears—the occupation of their country, the dethronement of their 
— the leveling of their cities, the 22 of their treasures, 
the treading down of their harvest, the dispersing of their tribes, the 
ruin of an empire under which every man’s heart beat happily, and 
which every hand was ready to defend [applause]. 

Mr Thompson next adverted to the dreadful outbreak in Cabul and 
the c uences, and concluded by saying—Only one man out of all 
who left Cabul reached Jellalabad to bear the disastrous tidings of 
the destruction of all our troops, by hunger, cold, and the sword. I 
am not one of those who would mock the fate of these brave men. It 
is not with the common soldiers that my quarrel lies, or with the offi- 
cers, who, brave and patriotic, may be influenced by any other motive 
than that of emolument [hear, hear]. My quarrel is with the Chris- 
tian government who ously summon the people to war. £10,000 
spent in diplomacy would have settled the question, without shedding 
one drop of human blood hear, hear]. How is it to be settled now? 
Almost every newspaper breathes revenge and retribution. I ask, will 
that bring the slain to life? Will that bring consolation to a properl 
constituted mind? Because I have lost a father, is it right that I 
should entertain feelings of revenge towards the natives? The more 
ignorant and the more savage they were, the more entitled to our pity 
and compassion ; the more misguided their religion was, the greater 
is their fault extenuated [applause]. Is it proper for a bench of 
bishops and fifteen thousand ministers to permit so reprehensible a 

irit of revenge to be cherished unrebuked? Is it fit, is it proper, 

t these semi-barbarians should be permitted to be 8 
having turned on those who went to slaughter them? We go for re- 
tribution. How are we to get it? The spring has brought the flowers 
over the graves of the dead. They cannot be brought to life. Will 
the sword of vengeance revive them? Will the blood of victims bring 
them back again? Can we send thousands of British troops to the 
seat of war and not sacrifice them also? The war must be carried on 
while a single Affghan lives to feel the force of our musketry or the 
keenness of our steel. What language, then, can be too harsh to de- 
nounce’ the legi , professing to be Christian, for plunging into 
war, r Any 
man — have foreseen them. General Elphinstone, Major Pottin- 
ger, and Sir Alexander Burns, have all deseribed the ‘Afghans, even 
to the shepherds, as a nation of warriors, or rather an assemblage of 
nations, ing of the same love of independence, and of the 
2 determination — die rather N conquered. beta bee bey 

prospects of another campaign? More expense—more 8 

What then? Is our honour retrieved? No; our guilt is ed, 
and our disgrace made more apparent than before. I beseech you, 
whatever influence you have, let it be exerted in the holy cause. of 
— What do the seri teach us? ‘* To return evil for evil is 
ish ; to return evil for good is devilish; to return good for evil 

is Christ-like and divine.” Let that be our maxim. Imitate those 
who will forgive, rather than those who will revenge ; for it hath been 
“*On Monday evening, ² Hall was crowded in every pat 

7 on ing, 16, was in every 

bs ab Guna i 41 appeared to take a deep 
interest in the subject. 8 oe a entirely occupied by 
the Sunday schoel teachers of the town, who attended by special invi- 
tation. At seven o’clock, the inted hour, Mr Thompson had not 
arrived, and soon after considerable uneasiness being manifested, Mr 


Boultbee and Mr Salt briefly addressed the meeting u the 
general topics of the day, in order to occupy the attention 22 
ence until Mr Thompson's arrival. At eight o’clock, however, that 
gentleman not having arrived, Mr Arthur Neil, the lecturer at th : 
Christian Chartist church, was sent for, and re uested.to address the 


meeting in place of Mr Thompson. Mr O’Neil cheerfull 
with the request, and on arriving in the Hall his — — the ob} on 
of his attendance was announced and received with loud applause. 


Mr O’Net then proceeded, and in a ve werful 
address, detailed the particulars of the our wail _— 
brief sketch of the bribery of the East India company, and the nefari- 
ous manner in which they carried on the opium trade in China, and 
the truly appalling and brutalising effect of that drug upon the inhabi- 
tants of China. r O’Neil then adverted to the excellent conduct of 
the Emperor of China, in ordering the opium which had been smug- 
gled into his dominions to be destroyed, and condemned the horrible 
cruelty and injustice of the British government in going to war with 
him, for an act which every humane, honest, and conscientious man 
in the world must applaud him for. Mr O’Neil concluded a very ex- 
cellent address amidst great and well merited applause, considering 
the circumstance of his having been called upon without a moment's 
preparation to address such an immense assemblage convened to 
hear Mr Thompson. 

During Mr O’Neil’s address, Joseph Sturge, Esq., entered the organ 
gallery, and was hailed with several — yr — a At the —— 
of the lecture he briefly alluded to a letter which appeared in that 
day’s Birmingham Gazette, in reference to some observations made by 
Mr Thompson in his lecture on the previous Thursday, relative to 
the Texas war, and in doing so said he fully concurred in all Mr 
Thompson had said upon that subject; and he took that opportunity of 
cautioning his fellow-countrymen against certain persons who were 
in this country, trying to induce the unwary to emigrate to that place. 

Mr Julius Jerrry, a medical gentleman who had spent many years 
in India, next addressed the meeting, and gave avery appalling de- 
— of the opium traffic, and declared most solemnly, from his 
E essional knowledge and skill, that the quantity of opium which 

ad been smuggled into China previous to the war, and which had 
been destroyed, was sufficient to destroy the whole human race. The 
recital of the above and other details of the opium trade, produced a 
strong impression in the meeting, and the utmost disgust at the total 
want of common humanity which characterised the attack in China. 
Mr Jeffry in strong language condemned the horrible cry for blood 
which had been raised in the councils of England, and said that if 
Canton should be bombarded, no one living could tell the amount of 
human misery which would be caused by it. The houses were all 
thatched, covering an immense quantity of ground, tens of theusands 
of poor creatures occupied these dwellings, and if the place was fired, 
the most appalling scenes ever beheld would follow. The speaker 
concluded by proposing a vote of thanks to Mr O*Neil. 

Mr RapHAEL, minister of the Jewish synagogue, seconded the reso- 
lution which was put and carried with applause, after which the mect- 
ing separated, highly pleased with the proceedings. 

On Friday evening, May 13th, Mr Thompson lectured on the same 
subject, to a highly respectable audience, at the Assembly Rooms, 
Cheltenham. 


PEACE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this institution was held at Devonshire housc, 
Houndsditch, on Tuesday evening, the 17th inst. The attendance was more 
numerous than on any previous occasion. 

JosEPH BRoTHERTON, Esq., M. P,, took the chair, and in an excellent 
speech drew a vivid picture of the evils of war, and the blessings of peace. 

The Rev. N. M. Harry, one of the secretaries, read the report, which 
commenced by condemning, in strong terms, the spirit of war. It then al- 
luded to the loss which the committee had sustained in the death of William 
Alexander, Esq., of York; and George Bennet, Esq. The accredited agent 
of the society, S. Rigaud, had, since the last yearly meeting, traveled 
through various parts of this country and of Ireland, and held mectings of 
considerable interest. Mr F. L. Chumbers, one of the students at Highbury 
college, had delivered a lecture before his brethren upon the principles of 
this society; after which a majority voted in favour of the scriptural unlaw- 
fulness of defensive war [cheers]. Mr Pilkington, Mr James of Plymouth, 
and George Thompson, „ had also delivered lectures on the subject of 
peace. The report then referred to various publications which had emanated 
from the press during the year, in which the principles of the society were 
advocated, and especially to the Martyr of Erromanga,” from the pen 
of the Rev. Dr Campbell. Upwards of one hundred and ten thousand tracts 
had been distributed. Some new auxiliaries had been formed during the 
past year. The effects of the labours of the friends of peace had manifested 
themselves in various ways. Some officers, from Christian principles, had 
resigned their commissions; but the committee had to deplore the conse- 
cration of the colours of regiments by ministers of religion. The rt then 
went on to speak of the operations of the society in America and France, 
and concluded by stating that, though discouraged by much — — yet 
upon a review of the whole they felt cheered by the prospect be them. 

The Rev. Mr HarGreaves moved the adoption of the re and the 
appointment of the committee, which was seconded by Mr G. PILKINGTON. 

ieut. Haney then rose, and stated the circumstances by which he had 
been led to see the sinfulness of war, and reprobated the Affghan and 
Chinese wars. 
The Rev. J. Bunx ET rose to move: 


“ Believing the nape of the society to be scriptural, that all war is opposed to 
the spirit recepts of Christianity, and that the time will come when this principle 


shall unive y ry this meeting rejoices in the prospect of usefulness which now 

opens before the friends of peace on the European continent, and especially in France, 
rough the very — 

agent, Mr Stephen Rigaud, 

ing labours of the American Peace society, and its fraternal co-operation with the 


London Peace * 8 2 
The resolution sings before us the great fact that peace is the principle 
of Christianity; and I would say that, if Christianity is to be learned from 
the scriptures—and assuredly from the scriptures it ought to be learned— 
no reader of the sacred volume can for a moments up and say that 
Christianity sanctions war. It was for the purpose of bringing peace on 
earth that the great Author of Christianity appeared among the family 4 
man. It was for the purpose of securing that great object that he lived an 
taught; it was for the same purpose that he died; and it was to — 
it that he rose again and revived, that lie might command the . 
the moral world, and subdue the malignant 1 that 40 — 
fused into our — 2 os was his own 6 — he a ub — 
nature of man, an ered in his room, urpose — 
object and if the kingdom which he prvinised to establish on earth, is ein 


success which attended the mission of your respected 
nto that country; and also in the continued and imcreas- 
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phatically held up in scripture as the kingdom of peace—assuredly we want 
nothing to convince us that Christianity is opposed to all war, and that 
peace ought to be the object of all its disciples, as it was the object of its 
great Founder and Lord. But it is often said, ‘‘ We admit that this is the 
character of Christianity; but then there are wicked, and provoking, and 
insulting men, and there are wicked, and provoking, and insulting nations, 
and what are we to do with them?“ Why, what was the character of the 
whole world when the Saviour came? Was it not wicked? Did it not insult 
every attribute of high heaven, and violate every law of the common Father 
of the universe? e came for the purpose of proclaiming peace amongst 
the wickedness of nations. Why should we not be followers of him? Is not 

that our duty? Should we not esteem that to be our privilege? The omni- 

otence of charity was the instrument he employed; and by that instrument 

e intends to subdue sinners to himself; and at last, when his people are 
gathered together, having been purified from their iniquity, they will exult 

in the charity that has visited them, not according to their deserts, but that 
brought peace when they had really exposed themselves to awful vengeance. 
If we would learn, then, from the Son of God, from the government of 
heaven, how earth is to be governed, we are bound to admit the principle of 
peace. But many will say, this is an impracticable theory; they will de- 
seribe this meeting as an assembly of well-meaning, philanthropic enthu- 
siasts, as having no clear views of the practical difficulty which stands in 
the way of their object. I am glad we have a senator in the chair cn the 
present occasion. I like to speak of the duties of senators before them; 
and I do not know that any delicacy which is due to the chairman should 
forbid us to speak of the duties that devolve on his coadjutors and himself. 
Then it appears to me that there is a practical course upon which we are 
— to enter, and which we ought to have adopted long since, for 
the accomplishment of the very object that has now convened us together. 
Why not seek for the settlement of all differences among all nations by arbi- 
tration? I am not at all ignorant of the fact that the arbitrators—the Am- 
phictyons, found difficulty in settling the affairs of Greece. But I do not 
say that arbitrators should be found to act permanently, as a court of review 
and settlement. There would be great difficulty in this plan, because the 
very individuals constituting the court of arbitration might be involved in 
the quarrel they had to settle. But we are not to look to a period when all 
the world are to be in arms at once. Take, therefore, those who are not 
concerned in the quarrel; let them be pro hac vice the arbitrators. An 
appeal to friendly powers, when there are differences, may be at all times 
practicable. Has it not been done in our own day? Have we not had such 
appeals made to the King of Prussia? Has not Holland been appealed to? 
as not France been engaged in them? Has not Britain? Has not Russia 
been thus employed? Is not the principle, then, forcing itself into practice 
even before taking the steps which I think we ought to take in order to se- 
cure it? Then 1 do not see why gentlemen in the house of Commons should 
not move an address to her Majesty, calling upon her to use her influence in 
all her intercouse with other nations, to secure a general agreement among 
them all, to declare that arbitration ought to be had recourse to. I do not 
believe that this would fail in the house of Commons; but if it should it 
would rouse a spirit out of doors that nothing could lay but the adoption of 
the rejected address (hear, hear). I do not see why this should not be im- 
mediately done. I should like to hear of any hon. member in the house 
giving notice of motion upon this great and important subject. In a motion 
to the effect that England ought to interpose her influence, in her commu- 
nications with the powers of Europe, to declare that arbitration is the best 
war of nations, a grand principle would be laid down. If any one should 
tell us that this is an abstract principle, we grant it; but our principles 
must be learned in the abstract before we can feel their power, or practically 
act them out. If the House of Commons would agree to an address to the 
Crown on this subject, and if that address were to be acted upon by the 
Crown of England, I am satisfied there is not a crowned head in Europe 
that would not be ashamed to roll "back the principle thus declared, or to 
stem the philanthropic tide (cheers). I should like to hear the sovereign 
that would say, We can recognise no such principle.“ If there are such 
sovereigns, let them come out; let their subjects know it. The sovereigns 
are, in a certain sense, subject to their subjects (hear, hear). The sove- 
reigns are the heads of the executive; but they are under the control of 
public opinion. I am satisfied that this method, were it adopted, would very 
soon create a new feeling among all the nations of Europe; for it would 
—＋ n whole question of peace and war before every nation. If a mem- 
der should be dis to say, I could get no person to second the mo- 
tion, I have heard that said before on questions quite as difficult as this; 
and yet when they have made the proposition they have found scores of 
seconders, and the House has unanimously affirmed it (cheers). Let an 
address be moved to the Crown on the subject ; and let the Crown be put in 
negotiation with the powers of Europe. 11 a gentleman says, Why moot 
this, we are not going to war?“ itis just because there is no prospect of 
war that I would moot it. In time of war no one would listen to it; and I 
am satisfied that, were there a prospect of war, arbitrators just and candid 
would be found at all times ready to settle grievances that might arise. Had 
such arbitration settled many grievances that have ravaged Europe so long 
by deeds of war, we should have found, had we given up any of our claims, 
that at this moment we were gainers. Our national debt is a heavier weight 
than any advantage for which we ever contended with America, or France, 
or any other country (cheers). 

J. CoLLI Ns, Esq., of Philadelphia, seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. CHARLES STOVEL rose to move,— 

That this meeting deeply deplores the continuation of the war with China; mourns 
over the dreadful loss of life at Affghanistan; and that this country now manifests 
such a vindictive spirit of retaliation, while thousands of men are sent out to reinforce 
the army in India. In the accumulation of political and physical evils which these 
wars inflict upon the nations against whom they are waged, this meeting expresses its 
solemn concern ; but especially in the injury which is thus done to the cause of Christ- 
ianity, by representing it as a system of cruelty and oppression, This meeting raises the 
voice of its unqualified disapprobation, and records its deliberate protestation against 
these manifold wrongs, while it mourns over their melancholy consequences in the spi- 
rit of deep Christian sorrow.“ 

With respect to war itself, I cannot help feeling that it is to be deplored 
as the greatest of all earthly evils, and that it is to be condemned as the 
greatest of crimes; and I think it ought to be condemned as the worst of 
all So much I have said on the general subject, and with this I 
shall leave it. In the points to which this resolution more particularly re- 
lates, you have, however, illustrated this great rule, that war is never had 
recourse to, but in cases where there is much that is wrong. Wherever a 
good man is employed in doing what is kind, he never needs the employ- 
ment of force to execute his purposes (hear, hear]. I am persuaded, if every 
throne in Europe would do what is right, no throne in — would re- 

uire the use of armies to give it security. I defy any man to show me 
t there is a single government which needthe protection of armies, with- 
out impeaching that government, by his very argument of much that is un- 
just, both to their own people at home, and nations abroad. I think this 
remark applies most distinctly to our great Indian possessions. I may not 
be so intimately acquainted with the history of that dependency as some 
others ; but I have never been able to ascertain the reason why we should 
be holding dominion over that vast population by the exercise of force, so 
els $e in some instances, and so desecrated by the support of such 
base idolatry in others. I cannot understand why it should be used in any 
way, except it be for the gratification of a worldly or an ambitious love of 


power, combined with a base and avaricious habit of the mind. I do not 
think we have any right to one single acre of the empire that we there hold, 
and consequently, I feel that these wars connected with that empire, are in 
themselves, just an illustration of the principle I laid down, that war and 
armies are never needed but when those who use them are impeached of 
being guilty of wrong Cheap, hear]. With respect to the Affghan war, I 
feel an interest init, becaySe my early associations and reading have been 
directed in a great measyfe towards these districts. I look upon that range 
of mountains as a nursery where men have been trained to a degree of har- 
dihood, and have c down, in different ages of the world, upon the south, 
in different forms, sometimes to strengthen, sometimes to overturn. There 
are there a number of tribes imbued with a spirit of liberty, which will never 
be subdued ; and they are matured into a constitutional strength and 
vigour which is not to be found in the southern districts of the lower 
lands. Now, I could well delight in seeing England a herself by 
planting missionaries in that sphere, sending abroad bibles, diffusing amon 
them the arts of peace, and plying their minds and hearts with the powerfu 
arguments of our holy Christianity, and raising them to that degree of 
greatness which nothing but Christianity can impart. Then, half the money 
which has been expended in this cruel war, would lead to good which we 
cannot calculate by the highest exercise of imagination. But I can see no 
good that can ever result to them or to us from the operations which are 
now conducting. Admitting the principles on which our opponents plead, 
I do not see how they can raise the cry of injustice, and put in their claim 
for revenge. If it be right to war at all, is it not right for the man to war 
who is assailed? If we had a right to send 13,000 men into the states of 
Affghan, and to plant them around the cities to seize and destroy all their 
property, these men had as good a right torepel theinvaders. Surely, then, 
on these principles, our opponents should never call upon our nation for 
fresh subsidies, and fresh men, to waste fresh lives, in order to inflict re- 
taliation, because a past invasion has been repelled. But I do not think 
that either the Affghans or ourselves are right. If, however, that very 
country which we have invaded should hereafter be dreadful opponents, we 
have to thank ourselves for it; we shall teach them more scientific move- 
ments, we shall show them the use of more powerful arms, put into their 
hands more destructive weapons, and, consequently, they will be more power 
ful enemies. To retaliate, therefore, is as impolitic as it is unjust; for in- 
justice is the worst policy. As to the formation of frontier bulwarks, for 
the defence of the people of India, I say that commercial and moral rela- 
tions formed in Affghan, on the principle of an honourable intercourse with 
them, would be more powerful. This would make them friends; but war 
will make them adversaries for ever (cheers). The former would give us 
security; but the latter would only give insecurity as long as the remem- 
brance of our injuries remains. With respect to China, I hold, with the resolu- 
tion, that nothing in the history of our country has presented the proceed- 
ings of her government in a more despicable light than this single instance 
of war with China. The occasion out of which the war originated is a dis- 
grace to any man, and must be to any government. Smuggling is necessa- 
rily a violation of law—a law which we plead for as strongly as we could for 
any law of our land. Will our government say that we should send out a 
fleet and an army, an equipment of great power and great cost, to China, in 
order to protect the smugglers of opium along that coast, and to make way 
for the sale of it against the laws of China: and will they keep up a preven- 
tive force throughout our coast, in order to prevent smuggling amongst our 
own subjects? Nothing can be more inconsistent. It is taking first the 
character of criminals, and then using the most criminal violence to main- 
tain it. It is fighting out the point of wrong, and nothing else. You may 
call it humbling the Emperor of China, if you please; but every stroke you 
inflict to — him, humbles yourselves still more. It has been said, even 
by a heathen moralist, that, when a wrong is perpetrated, he who perpe- 
trates, not he who suffers the wrong, endures the greatest degradation and 
injury (cheers). You may injure the Emperor of China, but you humble 
and 1 yourselves. I hold, therefore, that England is dishonoured by 
the Chinese war, and not China. If the Emperor of China were led in 
captivity through our streets—if he were chained in your Tower, or beheaded 
on Tower hill, I should look upon him as a patriot, and you I should regard 
as a nation of murderers (cheers). I happened to have some private infor- 
mation respecting the movements on that coast, from individuals actively 
employed there, who are now engaged in opium clippers—men who are 
smuggling the opium into those districts of China; and, from their own 
confession, they do violate all the rules of propriety. Can you imagine 
them going armed into their very temples, which they hold sacred, and 
which, though they ought not to support, 1 hold it not wise and good for 
them to desecrate ? en a nation respects them, if I have any courtesy, 
I ought to treat them with the same respect; at least, I should avoid an 
unnecessary violation of their feelings. In some of the late assaults made 
upon the cities, there was a violation of all the principles usually observed 
by Englishmen, which is ag ee, to be deplored. When I look at all 
the’movements, as I can gain them from the confessions of individuals them- 
selves, I hold them execrable; and nothing could give the individuals the 
boldness to show their faces in their native land, except being protected by 
the acts of government, and having the crimes thus legalised. It is on this 
ground alone, they can look at the face of day. 


Mr GeorGe THOMPSON on rising was loudly cheered. He said he had 
the sincerest satisfaction in appearing before the society on the present oc- 
casion ; a satisfaction increased by the circumstance, that the fear which he 
had entertained, that the topics on which he most desired to speak would be 
considered unsuitable, was wholly dispelled by the resolution in his hand; 
a resolution which named those topics, and imposed on him the necessity of 
discussing them. To the point then. England was at this moment at war 
with nearly half the population of the globe. The nation which boasted of 
its schemes for the universal evangelisation of mankind, was, in one direc- 
tion, occupied in laying waste the territories of the Chinese, a le that 
had been at peace with the rest of the world for 1,200 years, whose fin- 
gers where unskilled in the horrible arts of war; and, in another direction, 
in the equally wicked work of plundering the country of a wild and warlike 
race of mountaineers, who had never been y ofa act of an un- 
friendly character [hear]. Whata horrible spectacle was this! How cal- 
culated to make every man who dreaded the just judgment of an offended 
God, hang his head, and, in sackcloth and ashes, deprecate the chastisement 
which such unprovoked and unchristian conduct deserved. Judging this 
nation by its acts, it was a bloody and a ruthless nation. Men ye talk 
of our wars being civilised, and regulated according to established forms ; 
but they were only the more inexcusable and atrocious on that account. 
No people had larger opportunities for cultivating peaceful relations, or 
stronger motives for doing so. We hadno money to spend in war; on the 
contrary, every shilling was demanded by a famishing though deserving 
ao ‘pty Surely we had spent cnough in the work of destruction 

ur nationa 


debt was a huge everlasting mountain monument of our reck- 
lessness of life and treasure in the cause of bloodshed. Over our metropo- 
litan cathedral might be written, with strict truth, This is the temple of 
the god of var [loud cheers]. For there, instead of the trophies of peace, 
hung the polluted and bloody banners of war; and, ifin this corner stood a 
Heber, and in that a Howard, the space besides was filled with groups and 
statues erected to the memory of those who were known only for their suc- 
cess in the trade of human butchery. Take any just criterion, and apply it 
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to this nation; and it stood out before the world as a nation, that, ſor cen- 
turies, had been the most greedy destroyer of the creatures formed in the 
image of God. Its mission might have been to scourge and slaughter, not 
to save and bless, the families of the earth. The wars mentioned in the re- 
solution had not, even as the men of the world would judge, one mitigating 
feature [cheers]. In the eyes of the Christian, they were absolutely Satanic. 
They were mean and cowardly; they were waged against distant and un- 
offending races; they were for objects which only the pirate and the bandit 
pursued ; cruel and oppressive in their results to those who were called upon 
to pay for them ; they were unconstitutional in their origin; and they had 
been marked by ferocity and wanton wickedness in their progress. Yet, 
the men who carried them on, sent chaplainsalong with the wretchedinstru- 
ments they employed, who, in the garments consecrated to the service of the 
Prince of Peace, stood forth and prayed, ‘‘ Give peace in our time, O Lord! 
From battle and from murder, and from sudden death, good Lord deliver 
us! And then the bugle was sounded, and the order to“ Charge was 
given, and the prayer for peace was followed by scenes of havoc and blood, 
which only demons could behold with gratification. What soul-sickening 
blasphemy was this! Of the Chinese war, little need be said; its history 
was familiar to most. It was a war to defend and perpetuate one of the 
most wicked and contraband traffics which had ever been carried on, a 
traffic as bad as the slave trade; for it was fraught with the enslavement 
and debasement, morally and physically, of millions. The Sussex smuggler 
was an honest man compared with the wretches who promoted the detest- 
able traffic in the soul-withering drug, which the government of this country 
were forcing, at the point of the bayonet, upon the Chinese [cheers]. With 
one anecdote res ecting the Chinese, he (Mr T.) would leave that part of the 
subject. After the British were forced to leave Canton, a series of hostile 
operations were carried on for nearly two years, when our country- 
men returned to the dwellings and warehouses they had left ; and, strange 
to tell, thou h the horrors of Chusan had been enacted in the interval, 
they found their homes and property in the same state as when they aban- 
doned them ; they had been guarded and preserved by the very men whose 
country they had invaded wd 1 ate — cheers]. Turning now to Aff- 
ghanistan, what did we behold ? From Herat in the west, to Attock in the 
east; and from Kurachee in the south, to the mountains of Bockhara, we 
behold a country overrun with British troops, and seven or ten millions of 
friendly natives turned into inveterate enemies by our acts of injustice and 
oppression. The question in every body’s mouth was, ‘‘ Why have we gone 
to war with the Affghans? It might well be asked; for no reason, even of 
a political character, had yet appeared. Our natural boundaries in India 
were of the most distinct and peculiar description. With peace and good 
government within our own dominions, we were safe. The enemy, which 
some thought we had to fear, must march 2000 miles to attack us, and meet 
an army, when he arrived, 8 to any in the world. To go beyond this 
boundary, which consisted of the Indus, a desert of hundreds of miles in 
extent, and mountain defiles of the most terrific kind, was sheer insanity ; 
it was courting disaster, defeat, and disgrace, and playing the game of any 
enemy which we might have (hear, hear]. So far from the people we at- 
tacked having furnished any occasion, they had ever been friendly [cheers]. 
They sought an honourable alliance; they had loaded our ambassadors 
with presents ; from the Ameers of Sinde, up to the ruler of Cabool, all the 
emg in authority in the country had manifested towards us respect, con- 
dence, and attachment ump a We did not go there in the cause of li- 
berty, for the people were free above all the people of the East (cheers). 
They had exulted in their independence ; their boast was that all Affghans 
were equal. In Cabool, they had a ruler whose mild demeanour, whose 
unrelaxing industry, whose patronage of trade and commerce, whose in- 
exorable justice and strict impartiality, made him, at once, the most extra- 
ordinary and popular man of modern times (cheers). We went not there 
to find employment for our money, or our men ; for in India we had an am- 
ple field for both (cheers). Hundreds of thousands were at the time dyin 
of hunger (hear, hear). This the governor-general knew, for they followed 
his carriage crying for bread, and often he had to halt, while the rotting 
carcases of the dead were removed out of his way (hear). The parliament 
of 1833 had ordained the extinction of slavery, and five years had passed 
away without beholding the fulfilment of the mandate (cheers). Roads, 
tanks, canals, bridges, wharfs, and caravansaries had to be constructed, to 
— facility to trade, improvement to agriculture, and shelter to the travel- 
er (cheers). An odious system of land taxation had to be reformed ; the 
corruption and inefficiency of prison, police, and judicial systems, had to be 
purged away, and corrected ; while treaties with half a hundred native states 
and princes, remained to be fulfilled. Here then was work enough for every 
functionary in India, from the highest to the lowest; a field for talents and 
exertions, extending from Rangoon to Guzerat, and from Tinnevelly to 
Rajpootana. But neglecting all these works of mercy and patriotism, 
54,000 men are summoned to the field, and, in one short year, nine millions 
of money are wasted, and worse, in carrying a worn-out tyrant to a people 
by whom he was despised and detested; and in hurling from a seat, which 
he worthily filled, a man of exemplary virtue as a ruler, and the rarest 
talents among the poome to which he belonged. What are the fruits? 
Nearly twenty millions have been spent. Thousands of victims have been 
offered up. Ahe treasury of India has been bankrupted. The natives have 
been filled with suspicion and alarm. The Sepoys are panic-stricken at the 
thought of being carried toa region of snow, far away from their own sunny 
1 The beasts of burden of the country, essential to its commerce, have 
swept away. The Ryot cannot pay his land tax, for the circulation of 
, e country has gone beyond the mountains. Even the paltry sums given 
— the destruction of mad dogs in the hot season, have to be withheld. 
illions of men, who were once our friends, have been transformed into 
rancorous enemies, who had put on their shrouds, and sworn on the Koran, 
which is their bible, that they will die in their efforts to exterminate their 
infidel foes. The man we carried with us, and made their kin , has turned 
: traitor. The son of the man we have deposed, is at the — of his coun- 
rymen, figh for his father, his country, and his religion. A fanaticism, 
oi ae ne to has seized upon the whole population; and, to crown 
, » bones of 12,000 men, women, and children, lie in the valleys of 
— abul, at once a warning and a chastisement. At home, we are called 
nn find more blood and more money. Our vessels are chartered to con- 
— — Psi our artificers “me to forge implements of death; our streets 
tes 8 with crimps and kidnappers, in the shape of recruiting ser- 
2 Our incomes are to be taxed to raise blood-money, and our arch- 
1 — —— archdeacons are magnifying their Christian calling, and recom- 
— me their faith to the gentiles, by consecrating banners of war, and in- 
—— e God of justice and of love to succeed our efforts to send millions 
—— beings to a bloody grave and a sudden paper (hear, hear). 
the does not blush for his country? And where, in all the land, is heard 
of . remonstrance and ? Where are the clergy of the church 
Or, ng ? Where the ministers of the innumerable dissenting bodies? 
a — murder, at our doors, excites the horror of the nation. Is murder less 
er, when done at a distance, and by wholesale? Is the murder of an 
by a red-coated mercenary, less abominable in the sight of Goi, 
than mu here? Is the command, Thou shalt not kill,” limited by 


ie — ‘bounds? No. See to it then, my friends, that you absolve 
y ves. ad L of the right kind. It de- 
and disgrace 


The resolution I hold in my hand 
plores this war; it reprobates it; it ‘deems it a scan 


to our reli ion; it brands it as injurious to the interests as it is at vari- 
ance with the 125 of the gospel [cheers]. I can support it with all m 

heart. I would have my countrymen frown upon all wars, most of all those 

in which we are now engaged. Do not let your efforts end here. Imitate 

my dear friends in Dublin, who regularly, every week, call public attention 

to this or some kindred subject. Yes, the ple of Ireland are acting 

nobly ! They have cast off the service of Bacchus, and they are renouncing, 

too, the service of Mars. They fight under the banner of Father Mathew, 

a commander-in-chief worth fifty thousand Wellingtons. Withhold the 
sinews of war. Tell the aristocracy, that to find posts for the junior branches 
of their families, you will no longer consent to pay for bloody crusades 
against distant nations. If fond of fighting, let them fight themselves, and 
the battle will be soon over. Let them find their own pipe clay, and kettle 
drums, and guns, and muskets; and when they come to pay the piper 
themselves, war will soon change its aspect, and their patriotism grow as 
cold as you could wish it. ‘The whole system is one of delusion, and fraud, 
and jobbing, and demoralisation. Be yours the blessed work of enlighten- 
ing the nation on this subject. The common people will hear you gladly. 
Mothers, and wives, and children, will pour their benedictions on your 
heads. Untutored tribes will say, „Blessed are the peace-makers;”’ and 
when the war-makers of this country shall ask for the staple of war, the an- 
swer from one end of the country to the other will be, Our weapons are 
those of justice and truth—our prince is the Prince of Peace—we will not, 
dare not, shed the blood of our fellow man [loud cheers]. 


J. T. Price, Esq., moved the adoption of the following petition— 

„The humble petition of the members and friends of the Society for the Promotion of 
rmanent and universal Peace, 

“ Showeth —That your petitioners are either members or friends of a society, esta- 
blished in London, June, 1816, for the promotion of permanent and universal peace ; 
and that they are conscientiously and deeply convinced, that war, under any circum- 
stances, and of whatsoever description, is utterly opposed to the principles and pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion; that it is the greatest scourge of the human race, and, 
in its very nature, sinful inthe sight of Almighty God. 

“ That your petitioners deplore, in a very especial manner, the cruel, and, as they 
conceive, unjust and oppressive wars, which this enlightened country is now carrying 
on inst comparatively uncultivated nations, the Chinese and Affghans. 

„That, when your petitioners look around them, in this country, on the labouring 
poor, and especially those of the manu.acturing districts, they behold, on every side, 
the dreadful impoverishing effects of the wars in which this country was formerly en- 
gaged, and of the heavy taxation which has been one of their lamentable consequences; 
and they are grieved that these burdens should be increased by the unrighteous con- 
flicts in which England is now engaged in the East. 

„That, under these circumstances, they implore your honourable House to take 
immediate measures for putting an end to those wars, on the Christian principles of 
forbearance, forgiveness of injuries, and universal charity; thus showing to the 
heathen and Mahommedan, as well as the Christian world, an example of the practical 
excellence and blessed fruits of that holy religion which we profess, which proclaims 
Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, and good will to men.“ 

J. J. Gurney, Esq. seconded the resolution. 

Thanks were then voted to the Chairman, and the meeting separated. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Fatat Accrpent.—On Thursday last, John, son of Chief Justice 
Pennefather, was killed at Bray. It appears that the deceased went 
to Bray Head for exercise ; and on the top of one of the cliffs his hat 
was blown off, and in endeavouring to regain it his feet slipped, and 
he fell down the face of the cliff and fractured his skull. 


Loss or AN East-Inp1AMAN.—On Saturday the intelligence of the 
loss by fire of the ship Georgia, of Newcastle, an Indiaman, Captain 
Mitchell, bound to London, was received by the underwriters at 
Lloyd’s, attended with deplorable sacrifice of human life. The ship 
was between 800 and 900 tons burthen, and was valued at 7,000/., 
being splendidly fitted up for the accommodation of passengers; she 
had a rich cargo on board, consisting of jewellery, merchandise, and 
other valuable property, which perished with the vessel, a loss in total 
of nearly 20,0001. All endeavours to abate the flames were useless, 
and the heat becoming too intense to bear, the captain and crew were 
obliged to abandon the vessel to her fate, and got on board their two 
boats. At this critical period a vessel was observed bearing down to 
them, and the people in the jolly-boat were taken safely on board; 
but it was found, after a diligent search, that the small boat, contain- 
ing the captain and four of the crew, had foundered. 


Fine at Hamsurcu.—The rubbish is being cleared away from the 
part of the town visited by the fire, but is so immense, that it will re- 


quire great labour and time to complete it. It is sup some of it 
- will be used in the great railroad being constructed from Hamburgh 


to Berlin. Surveys have been made, and it is probable that the senate 
will take the opportunity of improving and widening the streets, and 
showing a greater regard for solidity and elegance in the buildings. 
Some failures have taken place, and an extensive corn jobber has failed 
for £60,000, and it is believed others will shortly follow. Three out 
of four of the Hamburgh insurance 1 — are insolvent. Small 
wooden dwellings have 2 erected in different parts of the preserved 

uarter of the town, and most of those who were houseless have now 
Socio. and the small shopkeepers who were the greatest sufferers 
are beginning to resume business. The generous efforts of the sur- 
rounding cities and towns have been most laudable. Monarchs, free 
states, towns, villages, and individuals, have vied in their efforts to 
assist the Hamburgh citizens. 


Voucanic Ervption.—An eruption of the voleanic mountain called 
Goenseng Goentoer, in Java, took place on the 14th of November last. 
The country for ten miles round was covered with sand and cinders ; 
and a great space of ground, with upwards of 400,000 coffee trees, 


damaged. 3 


SponTangous Compustion.—Dr Reed, in the course of a lecture on 
this subject at Exeter hall on Wednesday last, stated that combustible 
substances lurk to an incredible extent in whole ranges of the older 
houses of London. From some of them in the city he had himself re- 
moved ten tons of inflammable matter, in the shape of small shavings 
of wood; and he gave it as his opinion that there 2 to be a law of 
inspection instituted, whereby scientific men should be appointed in 
the cases of all new buildings, to remove such matter antecedent to 
their being inhabited. 

To Wasu LACE. Put the lace in folds in cold water for twelve hours: 
then wash several times in cold water with white soap; rinse well in 
clean water; then put the lace into thin starch, and spread it on & blan- 
ket to dry; when nearly dry, pull it out, and when quite dry, lay it = 
the folds of a fine towel, and beat it hard with a rolling-pin until it 
looks quite smooth. 
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RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


According to previous arrangement, an adjourned agers, | of the 
members and friends of the London Missionary society, was held on 
Thursday evening, May 12, at Finsbury chapel, and was one of the 
most numerous convened in that spacious edifice during the present 
season. W. A. Hankey, Esq., took the chair. 

The CuarrMan said that, as this was to be regarded as an adjourned 
rather than a distinct meeting, it would be improper for him to enter 
upon any statement of the objects and purposes for which it was con- 
vened. But, as that was the first occasion on which the directors had 
thought proper to have an adjourned meeting, it might be desirable to 
advert to some of those motives which had led to that decision. Ex- 
perience during many years had shown that there was no building 
adequate to the reception of the friends of missions who crowded to 
hear the report of their operations. Indeed, if such a building could 
be obtained, no speaker would be able to make himself heard by the 
auditory. It had been urged as an objection against the present pro- 
cedure, that there would not be a full attendance; but he saw before 
him a practical refutation of that statement. It was also said, that 
there would be no collection. That was an experiment yet to be 
tried ; and he trusted that the result would justify the course taken 
by the directors. For his own part, he was devotedly attached to 
this cause, and trusted that his life would be spent in promoting the 
interests of this society [cheers]. 

The Rev. J. J. Freeman then read an abstract of the report, for the 
substance of which we refer our readers to the report of the meeting 
held in the morning at Exeter hall, given in our last. 

The Rev. G. GocERty rose to move— 

“That this meeting solemnly recognises the imperative claims for enlarged mis- 
sionary efforts, presented in the absurd and abominable idolatry of the East, and more 
particularly by the various tribes and natives of British India, where multitudes of 


our fellow ee have long been suffered to remain in the lowest depths of intellec- 
tual and moral degradation.’ 


Notwithstanding all the discouragements connected with India, the 
missionaries had abundant reason to say, God had been with them. 
For twelve years the missionaries had laboured in Calcutta and its 
Vicinity, without any apparent success; but times and circumstances 
had since changed. Every day was now revealing that the work in 
which they had been engaged was not in vain in the Lord. They had 
been acting as pioneers in that land, and their successors would reap 
an abundant and rich harvest. The dew drops had come down from 
above; and, wherever they had fallen, they had seen a little verdant 
spot springing up in the moral wilderness, cheering and animating 
their hearts. Superstition Lag bape prevailed throughout that vast 
country, and appeared to defy the puny efforts which the little band of 
missionaries had been able to bring againstit; but that which man 
could not effect, the power of God accomplished [cheers]. They had 
been undermining the systems prevailing in India, and he was fully 
persuaded the time was not far distant, when Hindooism, in all its 
ramifications, must fall to the ground [cheers]. 

The Rev. W. Buyers, from Benares, in seconding the resolution 
said, that every one who had been in India must feel a deep interest 
in its welfare. It was a glorious country, stretching over usands 
of miles. Its fertile plains were covered with thousands of cities and 
villages, teeming with an immense population, nearly the whole of 
whom were destitute of the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
was the greatest missionary field that the church could possibly occupy. 
He trusted, therefore, that the society would maintain its high 
character by making India the at object of its exertions. 
This society had been distinguished above every other in grappling 
with heathenism in every form, and had been the pioneer to every 
other institution. In Africa, their brother Moffat had carried the 
gospel further beyond the boundaries of civilisation than any other 
man in ancient or modern times. He would, however, specially direct 
their attention to Benares. In that great city, their were 5,000 hea- 
then, and 300 Mahommedan, places of worship. Its wealthy shrines 
were crowded with votaries. He had seen millions flocking to that 
city in two days to worship their heathen gods. It was not to be sup- 
＋ that, in a place like that, the first efforts of the missionaries would 

attended with great success; in fact, in the outset, the heathen 
laughed them to scorn, and said that they would soon be tired, for 
they would never get one Brahmin to believe in the gospel of Christ. 
The missionaries, however, had persevered, and God had begun to 
bless their labours. He held in his hand a New Testament, which he 
had just finished carrying through the press. That work had occu- 
pied himself and his b — several years; and it was now in such 
a state of perfection, that it would require little alteration for many 

ears. e committee of the British and Foreign Bible society had 

i ay supplied the means of printing 5,000 copies. He had also had 
the pleasure of translating in that language“ James’s Anxious In- 
quirer,“ 5,000 copies of which were now ready to be sent to India. He 
had also prepared a small hymn book used in most of the native 
churches, and he hoped to have 5,000 copies of that, which he trusted 
would prove a boon to the native Christians. Thus, while the mis- 
sionaries were in this country, they were still labouring on behalf of 
India. There was not a missionary who had once set his foot on those 
shores, who would not be willing to exert himself on behalf of its teem- 
ing population as long as he lived [cheers]. The people were inter- 
esting and intelligent, and when once Christianised would make ex- 
cellent missionaries to spread the gospel in all parts of the country 
around them [cheers]. Benares might be considered as the religious 
capital of India. It was frequented by Hindoos and Buddhists, by 

e from Burmah and Ceylon, from the west of the Indus, and from 
the east of the Ganges ; so that it was a place of the most ex i 
yesort. It was calculated that there were 50,000 Brahmins alone, an 
immense number of whom resided in the principal temple. At the 
shrine of one temple 200,000 rupees (£20,000 sterling) had been pre- 
sented in one day. More money was sometimes given to the Brah- 
mins, than the income of all the religious societies in this country put 
together. One individual nted at once to the shrines in Be- 
mares, upwards of £300,000 for the support of heathenism in that 
city. He (Mr B.) saw the money carried through the streets; there 
Sas Gems Geet to Rite cast eet A system that had such 
means at its command, was not easily to be overturned. The 
Brahmins knew that their gains would be lost, when idolatry 


was subverted; it was not, therefore, a matter of surprise, that 
they should be the bitter opponents of the missionaries. They had 
taken a convert aside, and said to him, Lou were born a Brahmin. 
Have you no pity on your own flesh and blood? Will you go and 
preach the gospel of Christ, and thus destroy our temples and bring 
our families to * What was his reply? Do not fear; 
believe in the word of God; commit yourselves to him, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and he will do more for you in this world, and in that 
which is to come, than all the gods of heathenism can do | poem I 
lost an income of £800; but look at me; I am healthy and strong; I 
have food to eat, and raiment to wear; and the Lord preserves me ; 
and I have comfort, and hope for salvation through the blood of Jesus 
Christ.“ They were anxious, in order to overthrow heathenism in 
Benares, to have a strong mission there, and thus strike a powerful 
blow upon the head of the monster. The natives described the Great 
Being supporting the world as a snake. Let them strike the snake of 
idolatry upon the head, and the whole would become a mass of putre- 
faction. eathenism and superstition in India might be considered 
as resting on the subtle doctrines taught by the Brahmins; and, if 
they could destroy Hindooism in Benares, the people would not be- 
lieve them in other parts of the country; because they think that that 
is its seat; let it be overturned there, and it would hove nothing to 
support it in the cities and villages around. When its great features 
are assailed by the gospel, that gospel will obtain an easy entrance 
among the rural population. Native teachers, then going forth with 
the plain, simple truths of the gospel, would be sufficient to evangelise 
the remoter parts of the country. He hoped, therefore, that the 
society would strengthen its mission at Benares ; and then they would 
soon see the complete disorganisation of Hindooism, however formida- 
ble the aspect which it then presented [cheers]. 
The Rev. W. G. BARRETT rose to move— 


That this meeting is truly gratified by the success of missionary labours in the 
West Indies; it renders thanks to God, who has favoured the devoted agents of the 
society with a share in these triumphs; and it is greatly cheered and encouraged by 
the zeal and liberality of the negro churches, as affording strong grounds of hope that 
they will speedily be, not only able to discharge their own expenses, but will also be- 
come effective auxiliaries in efforts to extend the gospel throughout the world.” 


The reverend gentleman detailed, at some length, the progress of 

divine truth in the island of Jamaica, and gave several illustrations of 
the change which, since the period of freedom, had been wrought 
upon its inhabitants. He was present at the last quarter sessions in 
Clarendon, a district containing 20,000 inhabitants. The jury were 
called into the box, and discharged without a pingle prisoner being 
brought before them. The custos of the parish, a Jew, and therefore 
having no sympathy with Christianity, said to the jury, “I know 
your prejudices against missionaries; but, in discharging you, not from 
the duties which you have had to perform, but those which you ex- 
pected to perform, I must be allowed to say, that we owe to the mis- 
sionaries of every denomination the peaceable state of the parish.“ 
Still, however, there was great need of continued missionary effort. 
In addition to the statements which he had made in the morning, he 
would state one fact, illustrative of the superstition which yet pervaded 
the minds of many of the negroes. A negro applied to one of their 
missionaries for admission into the church. On being asked what 
reason he had to believe himself to be a Christian, he gave an account 
of his hopes founded on the grossest ignorance and delusion, which he 
(Mr Barrett) detected. This was the only reason the man could give 
for being a Christian; and numbers of such cases occurring would 
show how immensely their difficulties had increased by the superstitious 
notions the people entertained in regard to the observance of the 
Lord's supper. Referance had been made in the morning to the 
liberality of the negroes, and he rejoiced in bearing his testimony to 
the fact. He should have no hesitation in going back and throwing 
himself . the spontaneous liberality of the people committed to his 
charge [cheers]. Rix out of eleven stations were already almost self- 
supported, and he was happy to say the whole mission afforded a 
speedy prospect of sustaining its own expenses [cheers]. 

The — Dr HALL, in seconding the resolution, said—We have 
this day seen our agents from all parts of the world, and I would have 
had this day exclusively devoted to them. I almost fear that, in oc- 
cupying this place, I am something like Uzzah in putting forth his 
hand to the ark. But I am a warm and ardent friend to this so- 
ciety, a zealous admirer of its constitution and its executive, having a 
full confidence in its agency, both at home and abroad [cheers]. I 
am, however, surrounded on this platform, and in this assembly, b 
friends as warmly and ardently devoted to this institution as myself. 
As I long for its prosperity, so do they; as I sympathise in your dis- 
appointments, so do they. We are engaged in a common cause; and 
I know no feelings that I could express which do not already glow 
in your own bosoms. But possibly, as I am the only minister in town 
from the county of Lancaster, it may be expected that I should say a 
few words this evening. Possibly you may be ready to ask what that 
county, in its present commercial distress, poor and crippled, broken 
and ing, as it is, with thousands of its population living upon a 
basin of soup given away every day, and but lately clamouring for 
bread, with a voice that seemed as if it would —— the empire 
what that county is still doing for the cause of missions? Is its heart 
still right while its hands are enfeebled? Does it long for your wel- 
fare, and sympathise in your sorrows, in the midst of its own dis- 
tresses? I speak for Manchester and the towns around it, and I say 
with confidence, there never was a warmer and a mightier missionary 
feeling than now prevails there [cheers]. Never was there greater 
confidence than at the present moment im this society, for I have not 
heard a whisper, a surmise, against it. Nor does a feeling of uneasi- 
ness exist regarding its officers or its missionaries [cheers]. And why 
should we not be confident? When our confidence is wounded we 
will tell you [cheers]. We will have no ambiguous, no unfelicitous 
expression; we will tell you plainly what we mean [renewed cheers]. 
But, till that time, though we are poor, we will labour for you. I wi 
venture to say that Manchester must be impoverished i before 
she will consent to present you with a list of ladies and gentlemen 

iving a guinea a year subscription for the conversion of the world 

9 ter and cheers]. I hope that I shall never live to see that day. 

1 believe that the cotton spinner must be poor indeed before he can 
come to that. So long as he can collect a few coals to make his water 
boil, to generate his steam, and create the smoke which he loves, he 


| will not condescend to have his name printed by the side of Richard 
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Roe, city of London, one guinea, and John Doe, city of Westminster, 
one guinea [loud cheers]. The cotton spinner has not come to that; 
and if he should, I am sure he will not require you to print his name 
as though it were some great deed for a man to give a guinea a year 
to the missionary cause. Manchester, in the palmy days of her pros- 
rity, loved you; and in the days of her adversity she loves you still 
2. Flourishing with wealth, or — | with poverty, the 
missionary spirit still glows in her bosom, and her heart is with you. 
She has, at any rate, done one good thing—she has given you a Moffat 
[cheers]. He was born in Scotland; the Scotch made him a gardener, 
but Manchester made him a missionary [cheers]. Scotland, with her 
usual caution, thought he might do very well to cultivate cucumbers 
and cabbages ; but Manchester thought that sweet and persuasive 
voice—that mind, so mild, yet so firm—so gentle, yet so enterprisin 
—so cautious, and yet so bold—ought to be engaged in the great an 
noble work of saving immortal souls—the greatest work and the 
noblest work in which men or angels can be engaged—a work like 
that which the blessed Redeemer himself came to accomplish~a work 
for which he became incarnate in the flesh of a brother —in the flesh 
of a Hottentot’s brother, and the Caffre’s brother, and the Hindoo’s 
brother, and the Chinaman's brother—for Christ is brother to them 
all, and his heart is fraternal to them all; and the blood which flowed 
from his veins on the cross was kindred to them all. He shed his 
blood for you. To him, personally, you can offer nothing as a requital; 
but there are his brethren in the east and the west, the north and 
the south; and, in reference to your labours for them, methinks I 
hear him saying, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto them, ye have 
done it unto me [cheers]. Where Moffat is, there will be the heart 
of Manchester; and the society that patronises him will always be 
sustained by that town, and many prayers will cluster around him 
[cheers]. On the general objects of the society what can I say after 
the statements made this morning? At one part of the speech which 
we heard from Mr Lacroix this morning I was almost led to ay, 
„God preserve the car of Juggernaut!“ Oh, the thought of India 
becoming a land of infidels! The scenes of the French revolution 
lluting its cities—India, with such leaders as Voltaire, Rousseau, 
bespierre, and others—India, having nothing to fear, nothing to 
hope—cold, heartless infidelity—when thinking of this I was almost 
ready to say, God preserve the car of Juggernaut!’’ But for him no 
rayers can be offered, and none can avail. He must go, as you have 
ang his reign is drawing to a close; his days are numbered; his 
doom is fixed [cheers]! He must follow his elder brother, 
Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood!“ 
The idol Juggernaut must follow the gods of Mesopotamia, and 
those around the shores of the Mediterranean. But shall he pass 
away, and leave nothing but smooth waters behind? Shall his sun set 
in the evening, and another more frightful meteor arise in the morn- 
ing, forming another era upon the plains of India? Shall Hindooism 
pass away, and there arise in its stead an incredulity, a scepticism, an 
unbelief, that would frown upon all virtue and every good motive? 
No! no [cheers]! If you will be faithful and send out men, who shall 
lant the cross, the blood-stained cross, on the plains of India, then 
let philosophy do her utmost, and then let all the flags of Europe float 
over the car of Juggernaut, what care I. Give the cross - the blessed 
gospel, Christ the crucified, preached by men baptised with the spirit 
of Christ, preached by men whose hearts glow with genuine love to 
Christ, and who with the arm of faith raise the sword of the Spirit, 
and our work is done [cheers]. Great shall be our joy; our children, 
if not ourselves, may live to see it; heathenism shall pass away, Jug- 
ernaut shall fall. The pure rays of the Sun of Righteousness sh 
oe upon India, and illuminate China, and fall upon Africa, and en- 
lighten Australia [cheers]. If we are faithful, if we have done what 
we can at home, in our humble way, we shall be present with these 
missionaries from the east and west, in the day of congratulation, and 
by the exertions of this and kindred societies rejoice that we have 
caused the thrill of delight and gratitude to pass through the mind of 
land and the world, and to reach the heart of the human nature 
of our blessed Lord and elder brother. God hasten it in his own 
time [loud cheers]! 
The Rev. G. PrircHarp rose to move— 


“That this meeting contemplates, with hallowed pleasure, the triumphs of the 
gospel in Southern Africa, in the advancement among savage tribes and nations of 
the blessings of civilisation and social happiness; and especially in the harmony, order, 
and piety, evinced ~ those who have been converted by the gospel, and who are united 
in the fellowship of Christ.” 


The resolution referred to the success which God had granted to the 
missionaries labouring in the Great Pacific. He would refer to that 
success, as it might be seen in the benefits now arising from foreigners 
visiting those shores ; as it appeared in the rapid advance of the bless- 
ings of civilised life among the natives, and especially in reference to 
the spiritual advantages they now enjoy. A few years back, vessels 
scarcely dared to touch at the islands, even for refreshments. If they 
ventured on shore with their boats, the boats were almost sure to be 
taken, and the men murdered, and generally eaten, by the natives. 
But now, where missionaries were labouring, foreigners might not 
only land with safety, but the vessels might be in the harbour for 
weeks, with perfect security [cheers]. Some individuals, thus visiting 
the islands, have received spiritual and eternal ee ene 
at least, of their countrymen, who visited those were the 
worst of characters; they had never been accustomed to hear the 
gospel in their native country; but the missionaries had been the in- 
struments, in the hand of God, in bringing many of them to a know- 
ledge of the truth. He would refer to one specific instance—that of a 
man who was now a very successful preacher of the gospel. He was 
@ runaway sailor, and was on one of the Samoan is before Mr 
Murray went there; and he had united with the people in all their 

ish practices. When the missionaries set ed on the island, 
they were determined to hold a conversation with him. They selected 
certain tracts, which they gave him to read; and they had the plea- 
sure, in a short time, of o ing that he was under serious impres- 
sions ; and he then went to them for advice, anxiously inquiring what 
he must do to be saved? He soon gave satisfactory evidence of having 
become achanged character; and now he was just as zealous to promote 
ist, as he formerly was toopposeit. Great benefits have 
arisen to merchants at home, from missionaries abroad. Formerly, there 
were no ports to which vessels could go and trade with the natives; 


‘but since the missionaries had settled there, a variety of merchandise was 
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imported. In the single port in which he (Mr P.) resided, British coode 
were sold annually to the amount of 25,000 or 36,000 dollars [eho 
Former] , if vessels were wrecked on the island, all the prope was 
lost, and in many instances the parties murdered. But very different 
had been the case with regard to wrecks which had occurred in later 
ears. An American vessel, called the Falcon, was wrecked at Rurutu. 
he natives endeavoured to save as much oil, and as much of the rig- 
ging of the vessel as they could. It was placed under the care of a na- 
tive teacher, no European missionary having then laboured there. The 
captain, on leaving the island, gave a letter to the teacher, speaki 
in the highest terms of the natives. He came to Wilks’ harbour, ial 
another captain hearing of the occurrence, and that it was the inten- 
tion of yor Chase to send a vessel for the cargo, went to Rurutu, 
and said that he had come for the oil. Very well,” said the teacher 
let us take some food together.“ That was generally the first thing 
they did. Having done so, the captain said, Well, we must now 
make arrangements for getting out the oil.“ „Of course,” said the 
teacher,“ you have a letter from Captain Chase.” “Let me see, 
answered the captain, I have left it on board.“ The boat was 
manned, they pulled off, and the captain forged a letter. He then re- 
turned, and with great confidence, placed the letter in the hand of the 
native teacher. It was written in English, which the teacher expected, 
but it occurred to him, that the signature did not resemble the auto- 
graph of Captain Chase, which the teacher had preserved in an album 
[laughter]. Hecompared the two, and was then satisfied at the at- 
tempt at imposition. He could talk but little English; but on pre- 
senting both the signatures to the captain, he said, “It is a lie, you 
have no oil; it isa lie, go away.“ [laughter and cheers]. The cap- 
tain threatened to blow up the island ; but was very glad to make his 
escape. He (Mr P.) would now refer to the rapid advances which the 
natives were making in the arts of civilised life. Before they were 
favoured with the gospel of Christ, laziness and lying were their be- 
setting sins. But they had now become industrious, and were pur- 
suing various trades like men in this country; they had blacksmiths, 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, and boat-builders. They had now thirty 
vessels of their own, which were employed as coasters, and they were 
built by themselves. Formerly, they made mat sails; now they 
bought sail-cloth, and manufactured it into excellent sails. Formerly 
they steered by the stars; now they sailed by the compass. They 
were also making sugar ; and in fact, could turn their hand to any- 
thing. Many of them were preparing cocoa-nut oil, arrow-root, and 
other articles forsale. But he would pass to other and more import- 
ant blessings. There was an idea entertained in this country that the 
people who had imbrued their hands in the blood of Willi had 
received the gospel. That was not the case; it was true that two 
teachers were left at Erromanga, soon after Mr Williams fell; and the 
chiefs promised they would be kind to them, and attend to their in- 
structions. Scarcely, however, had the vessel disappeared in the ho- 
rizon, when these chiefs enacted a law, prohibiting on pain of death, 
any man from allowing these teachers to have any food. It was with 
the greatest difficulty, that they could obtain enough to keep them 
alive; in fact, they were pining away, day after day, and w after 
week. Whenthe ship Camden called to see how they were going on, 
the men had lost the reckoning of the days of the week, and though 
it was Saturday, they thought it was the Sabbath. When the vessel 
drew near to the shore, they perceived that the natives were all under 
arms. Captain Morgan made signs that he wished to have a friendly 
meeting with them; and after some time he succeeded in getting one 
of the teachers on board. He begged that the other might be given 
up; but to that they would not agree. He was at length enabled to 
get one of the chiefs into the boat, and having made him a prisoner, 
the natives delivered up the other teacher, and in return received their 
chief [loud cheers]. In the morning, he (Mr Pritehard) had stated, 
that, at their missionary meetings, there were frequently eighteen or 
twenty speeches made; one of which he would now read to 
the meeting. It was to the following effect: —“ Friends, I 
shall sleep comfortably to-night; in fact, I sleep comfortably 
every night. And there are three reasons why 1 can sleep so 
pon Ge now. First, because I have my bible, and my other 
books.“ d, holding up his little basket, he said —“ Look here; 
here they are; and I always have them with me; and I can read them 
when I like; therefore, I can sleep — we 1 because 
we have, for a long time, been praying to a missionary from 
Britain; and — have hg Souk he is now in the midst of us; 
our prayers have been answered: therefore now I can comfort- 
ably [cheers]. Thirdly, because we are all friends, and live in har- 
mony, and have this day met together in peace ; therefore, I can now 
sleep comfortably. It was quite different formerly. Then I never 
slept comfortably. I was then one of the watchmen who looked out 
for the approach of the enemy. ‘There were a number of us together ; 
and we used to take turns to sleep. My bed was the cold earth, and 
my pillow a stone; but I never could sleep comfortably then 
[laughter]. Again: I used to sleep sometimes on yonder mountain, 
in a hole in the rock, when we dared not have a light, for fear of 
detected by the enemy. And, in the season of the mosquitoes, 


could not sleep at all, except I covered myself over with water; fre- 


quently, I used to sleep in the water, with only my head out; but I 
never could sleep comfortably then [loud laughter]. In fact (he said), 
I have slept in many places during my lifetime; but, until the coming 
of the gospel, I never could sleep comfortably [loud cheers}.’’ The 
best way for that audience to obtain a comfortable night’s sleep, would 
be to contribute liberally to the society [cheers]. 

The Rev. Dr Campse.i said—I am sure we have all abundant 
reasons for sleeping comfortably [laughter]. I rejoice to hear, 


that, amidst these distracting times, there is so much to n our 
hearts. The poor fellow to whom Mr Pritchard refe had three 
reasons for sleeping comfortably, and so have I. My first reason is, 


that I am old enough to re r the period when we had to debate, 
even with — persons, the lawfulness of Christian missions 
hear, hear}. y second reason is, that, when we had r 
that, we had to debate the point of duty; we conquered that, then 
we had to debate the point of practicability ; and now we have con- 


quered that [cheers]. Oh, what a sight we had this morning! whet 
@ volume in wondrous and glorious oration made by Mr 

[cheers]. We have, with reference to the East Indies, an abundance 
to animate the heart as to the fact that the gospel of Christ has begun 
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to operate, and to subvert that stupendous system of idolatry and 
superstition which has endured for so many ages. From the west we 
have similar testimony, and also from Africa. The results of many 
experiments in the South Seas have reached us; and from all classes 
and all nations, we have it everywhere proved that the gospel of 
Christ is the power of God to salvation. e have settled the points 
of lawfulness, of duty, and of practicability. What do we want now? 
Just more men and more money (hear, hear]. The resolution speaks 
to this point. We are improving, these are improving times, and this 
meeting is itselfan improvement [loud cheers]. Our directors are 
very cautious men, and were induced to propose this meeting, lest the 
hall should be too full. Then they had a fear that few would attend 
this meeting. But be assured that this is the last time we shall meet 
here [eries of“ No, no.“ ] I say ‘* Ves!“ The missionary spirit is 
growing ; and it is my conviction, that next year the evening meetin 
must be held in the hall, and that Exeter hall will be full [lou 
cheers]. There is another improvement, and we should not lose sight 
of it. How many collections had we last Lord's day? I have just 
done one good thing in my life; I moved that those collections should 
be made, and Dr Leifchild seconded it. These collections enable a 
multitude of good people to help forward the object, and, far better 
than that, they tend to cultivate the spirit of missions. These occa- 
sions, with the exchange of pulpits, delightfully promote good feeling 
and good fellowship, both among pastors and churches; they bring 
us all together [cheers]. But for the missionary society, I do not 
know what we should do. It has done much to make friends of mis- 
sionaries, friends of churches, to bind us together, and to make us 
happy 41 Were we to-night to extinguish the missionary enter- 
prise in England, we should produce a moral influence upon society 
of which we have no conception, and inflict one of the heaviest cala- 
mities that ever befell our country. It is softening our spirits; it is 
exciting our general benevolence ; it is moving our moral power; it is 
exciting our devotion; it is improving our piety [hear, hear]. No 
man can tell what the missionary work 1s doing ; the truth is, it is the 
fountain of all the good in our world. I have great pleasure in second- 
ing the resolution. 

The Rev. Dr Morison then rose, and said—That, for the last thirty- 
one years, he had been in the habit of attending the anniversary of 
this great institution; but he had never been present at one which 
demanded a deeper consideration of the solemn matter brought before 
them than this. He begged to move, 

That this meeting cherishes devout thankfulness to the God of all grace, for the 
eminent success with which he has blessed the labours of our missionaries in many 
of the islands of the South Pacific Ocean; and they earnestly entreat the friends of the 
London Missionary Society to adopt every practical effort to increase its resources, so 


as to enable the directors to avail themselves of the new and widely-extended 
fields which Divine Providence is opening in Polynesia, for the introduction of the 


ospel.“ 

l He hoped the last clause would be one, the spirit of which would 
be venerated in the proceedings of this society. They went to the 
heathen world, to bear a practical testimony to the holiness of the 
gospel; and the members of their churches must give the stamp to 
the Christianity they sent abroad. If the members of the churches 
in the wilderness were living epistles of Christ, known and read of all 
men, that would give a permanent security to their cause, and be the 
instrument, in the hands of Providence, of drawing down upon them, 
both at home and abroad, the increasing smile of the Holy Ghost. It 
would be in vain that ministers bore a faithful testimony, if it were 
not confirmed bythe holy character of those who came around the 
table of the Lord [hear, hear]. 

The Rev. R. Morrat, in seconding the resolution, related several 
facts, illustrative of the power of the gospel in Africa. 

The Rev. Mr Lacroix moved, and Nr ALEXANDER of Norwich 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman, and the meeting separated. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the above society was held on Friday, May 
13, at the Weigh house chapel. The chair was taken by J. R. MILLs, 


e report stated that in Upper Canada, the Rev. John Roaf had 
continued his ministry at Toronto, in the past year, with undimi- 
nished vigour and success, and with the full approbation of all his 
brethren. Several other ministers were also referred to in the same 
manner. The pastors and churches of Canada had formed themselves 
into a missionary society, for the special pu of promoting the re- 
ligious welfare of the native Indians, the Roman catholics, and the 
fugitive negroes from the slave states of America. There are nine 
students in the Academical institution. The result of the operations 
in Upper Canada was stated to be as follows :—Fifteen ministers la- 
bouring in Upper Canada, in connexion with the Congregational 
union; nine students in the course of education; seventeen chapels 
reared, and three in the course of erection; schools, itinerant labours, 
bible and tract distribution, ing vigorously ; whilst temper- 


ance is advocated, and moral influence is ing, where, eight years 
ago, scarcely a vestige of congregationalism was to be found. In 
Lower C „the cause had not been statio . There were, on 


the average, 3,000 hearers. The places of wors were twelve in 
number, all of which had been built within the last eight years, 
affording accommodation for 4,000 ns. In the Australian colo- 
nies, the Rev. Mr Stowe continued to labour at Adelaide, and the 
Rev. Dr Ross at Sydney, with great success. The Rev. Alexander 
Morrison was pursuing his itinerant labours in Van Dieman's Land. 
The labours of the other missionaries were also crowned with success. 
The report concluded by stating, that, in order to enable the society to 
conduct its operations successfully during the next year, it was neces- 
sary that £3,000, at least, should be subscribed, and by calling upon 
its friends to exert themselves, in order to raise that amount. e 
receipts fur the past year had been £2,200, and the expenditure 
£2,673. 

The Rev. Dr Russ of Dundee, moved the adoption of the report 
and the appointment of the committee, and argued that from the word 
2 God they might deduce direct proofs in favour of the proceedings of 

e society. 

When — look to the state of the first church at Jerusalem, we find that 
the members of that body consisted of Jews and proselytes, the latter bein 
members of the Jewish commonwealth, although not permitted to enjoy 
its advantages. We find the disciples of Christ multiplying in Jerusalem 
and in the surrounding country; we find them — tester together, 


enjoying a fellowship with God and with his Son ChristJesus, and a fellow- 
ship with each other in the bond of the gospel. But we find, that God kept 
them together, in order that he might ultimately employ them in extend. 
ing his gospel throughout the world. Many of them had come from a great 
distance, and had had no idea when they came to Jerusalem of what was to 
occur. They had come to observe the ancient Jewish festival; they had 
some acquaintance with the God of Israel; but the glory of Him who had 
just been crucified, they knew not. By the grace of God they were led to 
elieve in Jesus of Nazareth, and to acknowledge him as the promised Me- 
siah. They were kept together under circumstances which render it neces- 
sary that they should be provided for by the special interposition of Provi- 
dence. To the honour of Christian principles, to the honour of the church 
of Jerusalem, there was a remarkable degree of liberality called forth amon 
them. No man reckoned his property his own. It was laid at the feet of 
the apostles, to be used by them as the cause of Christ and the wants of 
their brethren might require. But all this was done under the guidance of 
Him who has taken possession of the throne of David—under the guidance 
of Him who, as the Lord of providence, orders every event for the ultimate 
advancement of his own cause. They might look, then, on the church of 
Jerusalem as a sort of theological academy. Of that academy the apostles 
were the honoured professors. They were kept together that they might 
be qualified to go forth to diffuse the knowledge of Jesus Christ. The per- 
secution that arose in consequence of what had happened in the case of 
Stephen, led ultimately to the scattering of the church; but they were now 
fitted to go forth to proclaim to men the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
They did go forth; but they preached at first to none but the Jews, or, at 
least, to none but the Jews and the proselytes. As yet, the work was con- 
fined to those who named the name of the God of Israel [hear]. We per- 
ceive, however, that everything was preparing for a more extended dissemi- 
nation of the knowledge of Christ. We are taught by them not to think 
that hurry is prudence. It was well remarked, in the report, that it is far 
better to wait, than to send out men tothe colonies who are not qualified for 
the ministry, and who might form interests which would hardly survive a 
month [hear, hear]. We may see, in the whole arrangements of providence, 
certain principles and certain palpable lessons which we should do well to 
follow. When we observe the progress of the gospel among the native Jews 
and the proselytes, we see a reference to the ancient promise of God: “I 
will be thy God, and the God of thy seed and their generations.“ Such was 
God’s promise to Abraham; and Jesus Christ was a minister of circumcision 
to confirm the promise of God made to the fathers. Now, that promise was, 
certainly, not a promise that every descendant of Abraham should be saved ; 
but it certainly was a promise that, from his descendants, a = many of 
the spiritual children of God should spring. We perceive, however, that 
while the prophecy was fulfilled in the gospel being preached first to the 
Jews and to those connected with them, it was not done from favouritism. 
It was not done with a view to limit the communication of the divine mer- 
cies; for the apostle, having said that Jesus Christ was a minister of the 
circumcision, to confirm the promise of God made to the ſathers adds to 
that, the Gentiles shall glorify God for his — as it is written, For 
this cause will I confess to thee among the Gentiles, and sing unto thy 
name.” When we see, then, the gospel preached, in the firstinstance, to 
the Jews and to the proselytes, and see this fulfilment of the promise to 
which I have referred, we see it so fulfilled that, by its accomplishment, 
agents are trained and fitted for the preaching of the gospel. 

He showed that the apostles preached first to their own countrymen, 
and having made converts of them proceeded by their instrumentality 
to proselyte the Gentile world. 

This society, then, takes up our own countrymen, in the first instance. 
Many, indeed, go from this country to foreign lands, who are already pos- 
sessed of that knowledge which is eternal life; but their number is compa- 
tively few. It is highly important, then, to aid them, to encourage them, 
when they go abroad. It is important to do this, not only for their own 
sakes, but as the means of raising up agents who shall extend the gospel 
throughout the colonies, and who shall preach it to all classes and condi- 
tions of men in those regions. Some go out with a certain degree of know- 
ledge, but who are not influenced by what they know, and whose hearts 
have not been changed. They are exposed to mary snares, to many temp- 
tations. There are none of those restraints imposed on them to which they 
are subject in this country; they have not the same means of grace; they 
are exposed to infidel publications, and other publications of a destructive 
character; and they are placed in circumstances which are exceedingly un- 
favourable to personal piety. How important is it, then, to carry to them 
the gospel of the grace of God (hear, hear]! It is delightful to know, that 
not a few who have left this country strangers to God, ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of religion, or perhaps scofiers at the sacred truths of the gospel, 
when they have gone to a distant land, have been brought into contact with 
the gospel of Christ; and the truths which failed to tell on them in their 
own country, have produced in them the most blessed effects in their adopted 
land ſhear, hear]. Many such have returned to this country eminent Chris- 
tians, men influenced by the spirit of the gospel, distinguished by their at- 
tention to the relative duties of life, and marked by all the fruits which 
characterise the disciples of Christ. The hearts of parents have often been 
cheered, when those who went out from them strangers to God have re- 
turned home his faithful servants. We may thus, by extending the gospel 
to our colonies, confer an immense benefit on our own countrymen. 

He then dwelt upon the imperative duty of this country to look after 
the spiritual interests of its colonies; and concluded by an earnest 
appeal to the friends of the society: 

Allow me to remind you that the greatness of our country ought to stimu- 
late us to exertion on behalf of our dependencies. For what purpose has 
God given to this little isle so vast an extent of territory, except that we 
should spread the gospel amongst our fellow-creatures who are scattered 
over the earth? In the colonies, we are sowing the seed which shall produce 
a plentiful harvest, planting churches which shall benefit future generations. 
You know the history of our forefathers, who went out to the colonies; and 
you know too, that thousands of the colonists have been guided to the 
realms of immortal bliss, through their indefatigable labours. When our 
bodies are in the dust, our efforts on behalf of the colonies will be remem- 
bered with gratitude. Other denominations are labouring to extend their 
principles. If we believe, then, that congregationalism is that system which 
is best fitted to preserve purity of doctrine and purity of fellowship, let us 
adopt means for diffusing them [hear, 3 e have Christ's command 
to preach the gospel, and we are bound to do so in what we believe to be the 
best way. Let us not, in the exercise of charity, sacrifice our distinctive 
principles as congregationalists. I rejoice that this society is connected 
with the Congregational Union of England and Wales; for I believe that it 
becomes us to diffuse our principles and polity in connexion with the gospel 
hear, hear]. With respect to the support which is granted to this society, 
I do think it becomes us to rouse our congregations to greater liberality. 
May the God of all grace pour out His Spirit upon his people, and make 
them more ready to sacrifice for Him who sacrificed so much for them! 

The Rev. Dr Vavauan briefly seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Jon Roar, from Canada, then came forward, and after a 
few introductory remarks on the pleasure he experienced on revisiting 
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his native and, I roceeded to observe upon tne «ha: ges which had 
taken place since he left, and the practical bearing they had upon the 
operations of the society. 


There have been remarkable changes which appear to myself to be inti- 
mately connected with the work in which we have been unitedly engaged. 
I found the * of this country Liverpool especially, where I landed 

t 


crowded with emigrants— persons going forth to foreign and colonial coun- 
tries, for the = of obtaining there that supply, that competency, that 
happiness, which they had failed to secure in their own land. Now, what 
is the moral of all this movement which is going on amongst the masses of 
the people? for it is not individuals only, but the masses of the population, 
who are going out to foreign countries, and to your own regions—what, I 
ask, is the moral of thismovement? It has been truly said, that this ques- 
tion of colonisation was never understood till lately. Now, it is understood 
how society must settle down in the colonies; and that, in its frame work, 
all the relative parts must be simultancously introduced. If this be the case, 
religion, amongst other things, and the ministers of Christ, amongst other 
persons, are essential to the completion of the component parts of colonial com- 
munities. The fact at once appears, if the case is religiously considered. For, 
as when a land is discovered, the individual who discovers it takes possession 
of it in the name, and by pane the standard, of his sovercign; so when we 
go to those regions which we are now appropriating to our own use, is it not 
proper—imperative—that we should instantly plant the standard of Him, 
whose we are, and whom we serve? and that we should claim and appro- 
priate those lands, as subject to, and dependent upon Him, whose property 
we are, and whose property our own property is? We, for instance, in the 
wilds of Canada, proceed to roll back the black wooded pall that rested for 
ages upon the surface of the land, and, instead of the useless forest growth, 
are calling up the products which man’s wants, and enjoyments, and ele- 
gancies require; where there was previously no inhabitant but the wander- 
ing Indian, and wolf, and bear, we there form settlements of our own race, 
and exercise the prerogatives of sovereignty. Is it not proper then, that we 
should recognise the supremacy of God? and, amongst the habitations which 
we erect, should not the most conspicuous one be God’s house—the monu- 
mental memorial of his original, and continued, and perpetual government? 
The humble and simple settlers of the present day are to become patriarchs 
of large, wealthy, and powerful communities. We have heard, repeatedly, 
within the last few days, that the field is the world,“ with regard to Chris- 
tian enterprise; and are colonies to be excluded from this statement? Is it 
the field, excepting the colonies, that is the world [hear, hear]? So it 
would appear, indeed, from what has been done by British Christians for 
their necessitous countrymen in the dependencies of the British empire. 
Surely it will not be said, by those who do so much for the heathen—by 
those who raise thousands of pounds for them, and have done it for years; 
surely it will not be said by them, that the thousands who go forth to the 
realms and dependencies of this empire are to be left destitute, and without 
hope. In Canada, there are a million and a quarter of inhabitants. Andis 
it because they are our countrymen, that they are not to be evangelised— 
are not to be aided [hear, hear]? I trust that this will not deprive them of 
our attention and sympathy. 


He gave a detailed account of the sorrows, the difficulties, and the 
privations, to which those who went as missionaries to the colonies 
were subjected, and then proceeded to describe the state of the 
Canadas. 

We often hear it said, with respect to foreign missions, that the heathen 
are crying. Come over and help us.“ I donot believe that that cry was, in 
fact, ever heard; but from Canada it is heard, and I am persuaded that it 
will be responded to with zeal, with prayer, and with affection. I believe 
the system of forming convict colonies is now universally denounced; at 
least, it is disapproved of by the most enlightened writers on such subjects. 
But are you not, to a certain extent, guilty of bringing upon us all the evils 
of that system, by sending out persons to the colony, whilst you provide 
them not with the ordinances of religion [hear, hear]? For let philosophers 
say what they will, history teaches, as religion teaches, that man is not a 
being who can exist by himself, that he is a creature who must degenerate 
without religion. In central and South America we have cities where once 
existed some of the fine arts—where are splendid architectural remains ; and 
what do we now find there? The race—the Indian tribes—who once re- 
sided there, could not preserve themselves from the lowest barbarism; and 
so will it be with regard to the colonists in Canada; they will become a 
species of white Indians, unless they have the truth and worship of God. 
Many of these men live alone; some of them employ the Lord’s day in 
shooting the deer in the forests, or in catching the fish in the streams. We 
have met with such persons, who never heard a sermon, and never saw a 
minister of the gospel. You send away your surplus population; you send 
away, in many cases, those who from some cause or other are unable to ob- 
tain a subsistence in their own country; we are purifying the community in 
which you live, and are doing you, in that oy ay a great service; but 
surely you ought to provide the means of grace for your surplus population 
when they go out to your colonies [hear, hear]. It is true, they are not 
heathens. Not heathens! Yes, they are heathens; for what is heathenism ? 
Heathenism is not merely the infanticide, the suttee, or the idol worship of 
India; these are but some of the symptoms of heathenism. It consists in 
alienation from God; and this is as natural to one man as to another [hear, 
hear]. I believe that heathenism is the disease of human nature, and that 
what we commonly call heathenism is but the indication of it, the superficial 
aspect which it assumes. Look at that part of the world from which I have 
just come. In British North America there are not less than 200 millions 
of acres of fertile land at this time unsettled. In these colonies there are 
1,500,000 people dwelling. There are people flowing to it from England, 
from Ireland, and from Scotland. Ours is the nearest colony, only 3,000 
miles distant; and, while I would not say a word against Australia in point 
of numbers, we must, on that account, always have the advantage. Now 
there are Prince Edward’s island, Cape Breton, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, without any influence being exercised upon them b 
the Congregational body in this land. Canada has been often called, and 
think justly, the brightest jewel in the colonial crown of Great Britain. 
This colony differs from every other in regard to your operations. In other 
cases the colony is beginning to rise; you have only, in a gradual manner, 
to supply it with labourers as the colony advances. With regard to this 
colony, you have to overtake a population of 1,200,000, besides keeping up 
with the increase year after year—an increase which, in the present year, 
will amount, I believe, to 50, Numbers are now preparing to quit your 
shores, and what are you doing for them? Inthe course of four or five 
months they will be located and settled in the vast regions of Canada, and 
shall they be unprovided with the word of truth? Canada must eventuall 
become a large and influential country. It lies upon the banks of the St 

urence; the tributary streams of that noble river give us an immense hy- 
draulic power, as well as an immense inland communication; and that river 
is a free and easy outlet to the ocean. The climate is salubrious, the soil is 
fertile; it is a virgin soil. There is all the germ of a great country. Who 
can tell what part Canada may take in the civilisation of mankind? Who 
could have imagined, some century back, what the States of America would 

ome; and what circumstances were there to promote their greatness 
which do not exist in our case [hear, hear]? ; may here refer to the fact 


J 


that, trom political considerations, after the troubles in U „ al 
the American ministers who formerly preached there 2 — 
continue their labours; and that it is altogether necessary that we should 
forego the assistance which our neighbours might render us. But are the 
people, on account of these political considerations, to be deprived of spi- 
ritual advantages hear, hear}? If so, we gain very little by our connexion 
with Great Britain [hear, hear]. If, then, we consent to avoid a religious 
connexion with the United States, pray let us have the supply from your- 
selves hear, hear]. Perhaps sp expect to hear from me something re- 
specting the condition of Canada religiously considered. Nearly half of the 
population of the colony are papists. A small portion of them are Irish 
papists. I need say no more about them—yes, I will add this, they are Irish 
= suddenly thrown into a land where they can get whisky at one shil- 

ing per gallon [hear, hear]. The other class of papists are the descendants 
of those who inhabited the land when it first became subject to British rule. 
These French Canadians are a people extremely hospitable, a people of 
great cleanliness, great simplicity of manners, and full of courtesy. In 
these respects they are a people to be admired. But we know what popery 
is; we know that it is a system which never becomes antagonist to human 
nature: we know that it accommodated itself to the French. The people 
of the church of Rome there have become degraded and sunk till they are 
positively as superstitious as the heathen themselves. The superstitions of 
the papists of Canada are, too, of the most contemptible character; for 
though there may be a species of sublime superstition, at least as compared 
with other superstitions which are pitiful and little, the mass of these Cana- 
dian French—for their higher class are the best educated and most highly 
polished people of the colony—the common people actually believe that 
their priests can convert men into great ugly animals, that their priests can 
give fertility to the soil, and ensure goo — despite the elements. 
This is the condition of half the population. The largest portion of the 
population, next to the papists, are the methodists. To the methodists 
Canada owes a debt which can never be paid (hear, hear]. I am no 
methodist, be it remembered, either as to doctrinal principles or govern- 
mental principles; but I repeat, that Canada is deeply indebted to that 
body [hear, hear]. They came into the colony at a time when they could 
meet with nothing but privation. As they shared with the people in their 
weakness and poverty, so have they risen with the people in their strength 
and wealth. Throughout Canada, when you talk to the people, you at once 
feel that they have been taught, in a great measure, by methodists. They 
have methodist ideas, — feelings, upon all religious points. These 
methodists of Canada are divided into two classes, the principal part being 
that connected with the conference of Canada, and the smaller those con- 
nected with the British conference. The next religious party are the pres- 
byterians, some from Scotland, and some from the north of Ireland. You 
all know what the church of Scotland is what it is in Scotland, that it is in 
Canada; and with that remark I dismiss it [hear]. As to the episcopalians, 
I dare say they will be very indignant at my not calling them the most nu- 
merous body. It is very difficult to state precisely what are their opinions; 
but, as regards Puseyism, the common notion is, that there is but one non- 
Puseyite in Canada [hear]. It may be incorrect, but such is the common 
rumour in the colony. I should here observe, that, in some cases, where 
you will see reports in the returns made to parliament of clergymen and of 
congregations belonging to this body, I will pledge myself that there is no 
congregatien whatever. The baptists come next, in point of numbers. 
Perhaps you think, that I have now included nearly the whole 

opulation. Very far from it. There are numbers who belong to no class 
but the destitute. There are vast numbers who never hear a sermon, and 
to whom the Sabbath, in this respect, is like any other day. They have no 
kind of instruction—good, bad, or indifferent (hear, hear]. And so eager 
are some of these people to hear the gospel, so delighted to see the minister, 
that they will, after hearing the word, and keeping up a minister in con- 
versation as long as his . w will bear, travel through thick forests, and 
wade through streams, throughout the remainder of the night. Sometimes 
they will spend the whole night upon straw, or lie in what is called spoon 
fashion; the meaning of which is, that a number of persons lie together on 
the floor. They will even often quit their occupations in the midst of 
harvest for the opportunity of attending worship. Then we have also the 
Indians, a race well worthy of notice. In the very middle of Upper Canada, 
there are actually pagan Indians, at this time, surrounded by our popula- 
tion. They reach also from our frontier to the Pacific on one side, and to 
Hudson's Bay on another. The American Indian is a noble being by his 
very nature and constitution. He is a man who appears to be formed, not 
tu creep, and bow, and serve, but to ride upon his wild horse before the wind 
itself. Now, these Indians, though at present sunk in groveling supersti- 
tion, are most favourable subjects for Christian instruction ; and I have no 
doubt that we may command their attention to any extent we please; th 
hold to their superstitions ae as they do to their rags, as a wretched substi- 
tute for what we have to offer. 

He next gave an account of what had been effected by the society. 
But, it may be asked, What have you done?“ What do you expect to 

be done in five years but to make preparations [hear]? And, if we have 
made preparations for large proceedings, I think we have done a great deal. 
During that period an insurrection has disturbed the colony. The effects of 
that event were most disastrous. It was an event by which Providence 
evidently intended to wean us from human reliances ; for it drove numbers 
out of the colony who had previously been the object of a carnal confidence 
on our part. They were taken away, I believe, for our spiritual good, though, 
numerically, it was an injury. The common feeli „when we went to 
Canada, was, The men that have turned the world upside down, have 
come hither also.“ The common impression was, This is the Ishmaelitish 
sect, which is against all endowments for religion, and which will not, if 
they can help it, allow any of us to have the clergy reserves [hear]. No 
sooner did the rebellion break out, than an gag: bares made to identify us 
with it, in order to drive us out of the country. nk God, not one of our 
church members was drawn into the rebellion, much as some of them have 
suffered from it. After we received your sympathy, not one of our ministers 
ever entertained the idea of quitting Canada. The congregational brethren 
have had nothing whatever to do with politics, unless my letters in behalf of 
religious liberty, as affected by a thanksgiving ion, can be con- 
sidered politics. We actually refused to ye in a legislative grant, 
of which we might have av ourselves ; we are not a little vain at 
having had the first opportunity of actually making such a refusal. We 
have declared publicly, that we will have nothing to do with the govern- 
ment money. e are endeavouring to get the people to support the cause 
of religion themselves; and I believe, if able brethren are sent out to 
Canada, we shall see established a native ministry, which, in the course of a 
few years, will cover the whole of the province [cheers]. We have already, 
in the midst of our poverty, undertaken missions among the destitute 
settlers, and the other classcs to which I have adverted. e made provi- 
sion, before I left Toronto, for su ing four brethren, who are 
labouring, or are about to Jabourin these missions. We have deeply felt 
the im: ortance of impressing the ministry, which is rising up, with the right 
character. We feel, that, in a short time, there will be another race in the 
colony; that a character is to be perpetuated and handed down; and that, 
under God, it depends greatly upon our exertions, whether it shall be — 
telligent or ignorant, whether it shall be bold and generous, or cringing an 
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constant endeavour, therefore, to elevate their 
and will continue to ask, — — respond to it, to 
mmisters—men who, if they o no else, will 
in them, — 2 — 3 e are en- 
promote our objects by means o ess. e have already 
and hy so far — so Such, then, are our 
. ith respect to our success I may state, that we have seven- 
tren chapels built, and others are in course of erection. We 
have an academy, which has already sent out two men, and two more will 
leave it; when these have left, it will still be supplied with ten 
students. We are the first body in Canada; strong, and holy, and intelli- 
gent, and wealthy, as many of them are—we are the first body in the colony 
who have made ar r provision for the education of the ministry. The 
‘tutor of this institution is the Rev. Adam Lillie, who emigrated from Scot- 
land; he is eminently qualified for the station which he fills. If you still 
ask me, then, what are the results of our labours, I could say, that in Mon- 
treal there are 160 members in a church; in Toronto, 140; and in Canada 
West, between six and seven hundred, admitted into church fellowship, and 
iving evidence of their conversion. It ought not to be overlooked, that we 
— had no assistance in the erection of our places of worship in Canada 
West, with the exception of the case of a single chapel. Of the seventeen 
chapels which have been erected, between Coburg and Warwick, two only 
have not been paid for. But these are not all the results. Our ministers 
are amongst the wilds, the forests, the backwoods of the colony. We have 
churches of saints in the wilds of the north and the west, and have heard 
the song of adoration and praise in the very wilderness and desert. There 
is a church in Canada East, presided over by a poor Indian—the Rev. 
Peter Paul O’Sunkerbine. These are things which have been done, and 
we thank God that he has done so much. But it must be remembered, that, 
as yet, we have but just cleared the way, just opened the ground. 

e then concluded with an earnest appeal to the friends of the 
society, to aid them, by their contributions, to continue and to extend 
their tions. 

It is for you to determine whether the Colonial Missionary society is to come 
on at this point, and enable us to proceed further and on a more advanced 
scale. We have no desire to interfere with other societies. We read the ac- 
countsof their labours, we hold regular prayer-meetings on their behalf, and 
we thank God for what he is doing by them. But, Oh, do not let the colonies be 
neglected nner ac ope | ear, hear]. There are hundreds of thousands 
of people, who not only ask, but justly claim, zealous, cordial, earnest at- 
tention—an attention, liberal, prayerful, patient, and affectionate. The 

blic has not been sufficiently impressed with the importance of the work. 

do trust, that, from this time, the Colonial work will be carried on boldly 
and vigorously. Let me say a word to our young friends, because I am 
afraid 1 have little to hope from those who have grown up in connexion 
with the London Missionary society, and have their hearts engaged in that 
work. I trust, however, that some of our younger brethren may be the 
Haweises, and Hills, and Wilkses, and Townsends, of our colonial opera- 
tions. Let the thing be made popular, and we shall have plenty of support- 
ers. There is another point of view, in which we may perceive the import- 
ance of colonial missions. How much will it save you in the colonies, in 
the expenses of =~ and government, if you establish the rule of con- 
science and truth ! Special is the honour which you may secure in the co- 
lonies. There will, bye-and-bye, be ten thousand teachers, but not many 
fathers,” in the gospel—the men that formed the churches, will be “ the 
fathers in the colony. Forgive the length of these remarks; it is the 
first, ess which you have had from a missionary of the society ; and 
probably the last which I shall ever deliver at your meetings. I am 
willing to go back to Canada, to lay my bones in Canada till the day of re- 
surrection, and to leave my children there. I know that I am called upon 
to make sacrifices ; but I feel the importance of the work, and I have made 
no sacrifice yet which I would not make again, were I called upon to do so 
[cheers]. I entreat you, my brethren, to take up the work, and do justice 
to it. on, take courage and trust in God for means. 

The Rev. Dr LerrcxiLp proposed the following resolution :— 

“That this meeting has received, with a cordial and affectionate welcome, 
the Rev. John Roaf, the beloved agent of the society at Toronto; and as- 
sures him, that it appreciates the value of his labours and sacrifices in the ser- 
vice of the society. e meeting would respond to Mr. Roaf's statements, by an as- 
surance that it has received deep imp of the necessities and importance of the 
British colonies, as a field of missionary labour, and of the duty of sustaining this so- 
ciety by fervent prayers and inoreased contributions.“ 

He expressed the increased interest he felt in the colonial work, in 
consequence of the statements which had been made by the Rev. J. 
Roaf, and his determination to make increased exertions on behalf of 
Canada [cheers. ] 

The Rev. Dr Mortson, having seconded the resolution, it was put 
and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Dr Reprorp proposed the following resolution :— 

„That this meeting is earnestly desirous that the chief instrumentality employed by 
the missionaries of this society, in the British colonies, should be the faithful preach- 
a we gospel of Christ ; that all their efforts to maintain the scriptural li- 
berty, discipline, and support of Christian churches, should be uniformly directed to 
the great end of securing the purity of the gospel itself; and that, in — branch of 
their labours and testimony for the truth and cause of Christ, they should cultivate 
peace, and be prepared for all practical co-operation with good men of every denomi- 


The Rev. J. J. Fueeman seconded, and the Rev. T. Niszerr (of 
Van Diemen’s Land) supported the resolution, which was put and 

The Rev. T. Brxney then moved the thanks of the meeting to the 
chairman whieh was seconded by the Rev. A. WILS, and carried 
@nanimously. 

The Cuaraman returned thanks; after which the meeting sepa- 
rated. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held at Exeter hall, on 
Tuesday, May 17. Sir CVLIINO Earpiey Surrn, Bart., in the chair. 

The : Matueson read the report. It commenced by 
stating, that, though this society had had to struggle with great diffi- 
its energies had not weakened, nor the hearts of its 


received of money, for the purpose of assisting 
village . ‘The first class were reported, last year, to amount to 
65; at present, they amounted to 69. Of the second class, pastors 


receiving aid, 71 were named in last year’s report; the number at 
present was 80. The whole number of agents connected with the 
society, and engaged in home missionary service, was 145, exchusive 
of 11 students, who were preparing for the work. There had been an 
increase in every department of labour during the past year. The 
hearers at home missionary stations were estimated last year at 40,000, 
this year they were 49,900; the number of parishes in which the so- 
ciety’s agents laboured last year, 417; this year, 438: the number of 
chapels and rooms last year was 567; this year, 620: the number of 
towns, villages, and hamlets, in which the agents preached last year, 
was 576; this year, 635: the number of Sunday schools last year was 
173; this year, 204; the number of Sunday school teachers last year 
was 1,260; this year, 1,475: the number of scholars last year wag 
9,799; this year, 11,800: the bible classes last year amounted to 49; 
this year to 80: the number of pupils last year was 718; this year, 
1,150. The last report stated, that 350 members had been added to 
the home missionary churches; this year the number had been up- 
wards of 500 persons; besides 300 added to the churches of pastors 
receiving aid from the society. Ten home missionary churches had 
been formed, consisting in all of 195 members. More than 40,000 
copies of the bible had been sold in the villages: thousands of families 
had been visited; and many thousands of tracts had been either lent 
or given by the missionaries. During the last year, collections had 
been made in 25 stations occupied by the society, amounting to nearly 
£900. In the last year’s report, it was stated that the society had 
directed its attention to towns; that, as the time had been short since 
this plan of doing good was first commenced, it had succeeded to a 
great extent. In four of the towns to which missionaries had been 
sent, Christian churches had been formed, which consisted, at pre- 
sent, of 152 members; the greater portion of whom were converts 
from the world. The public appeals which had been made simulta- 
neously throughout the country in October last, had realised £1,300 
—an amount which had greatly assisted the objects of the society. 

T. Tuompson, Esq., (the treasurer) then read the cash account; 
from which it appeared, that the income of the society for the past 
year had been £9,402 4s. ; and the expenditure, £9,390 158. It also 
appeared, that £501 19s. 9d. had been received and expended as spe- 
cial contributions for the poor and the persecuted. 


The Rev. Dr Russetu, of Dundee, then came forward to move the 
following resolution :— 

That this meeting is deeply impressed with the necessity that exists for greatly 
extending the influence of true religion in the destitute districts of our country, by the 
agency of the living ministry, and rejoices to learn from the report, that, notwithstand- 
ing the peculiar difficulties of the past year, the stations of the society have increased 
in number and in efficiency, while the agents have succeeded in sprea ing more widely 
around them the knowledge of Divine truth: the meeting would, therefore, co 
adopt the report, an abstract of which has now been read, and orders that it be prin 
and circulated for the information and encouragement of the friends of the society. 
And also, that the treasurer, secretaries, and solicitors be requested to continue their 
respective offices ; and that the following ministers and ——— be appointed 
in the room of those who cease to be directors.“ [Names read]. 

I rejoice (said the Rev. Doctor) that it is now an acknowledged prin- 
ciple in all evangelical denominations of Christians, that those wha 
know the gospel should impart the knowledge of it to others. This is 
in accordance with the way in which God continues to act; those 
whom he blesses and saves, he blesses and saves that they may be 
blessings unto others. The resolution refers to the destitute condition 
of many parts of the country. It has been found, on the closest ex- 
amination, that fearful ignorance prevails—ignorance of the grossest 
character concerning the things of God. The agents of this society 
have, of course, great difficulties to encounter. ose amongst whom 
they labour are ignorant of many of the terms employed to express 
Divine truth. When they speak of the guilt of man, and of the de- 

ravity of man, they are not unfrequently met by questions concern- 
ing guilt and concerning depravity—questions respecting the very mean- 
ing of the words. They are obliged to use many circumlocutions, 
they are obliged to use the simplest language; and, after having em- 
ployed it, they are often mortified to find that they have not been 
—— When they speak of justification by faith in Christ, they 
have to explain, and explain, and again explain, what justification 
means. Here they are obliged again to have recourse to circumlocu- 
tion; they employ this illustration and that illustration, and it re- 
quires no s knowledge of the state of thinking among mankind, 
and of the prejudices which exist among mankind, in order to come 
to the ideas of those amongst whom they labour. It is for such 
agents to remember, that, while all this is most discouraging, 
there is that in the gospel which ought to encourage them. The doc- 
trine of salvation through faith in the work of Christ, is stated in the 
bible in the very plainest terms. There are things, indeed, in the 
bible which the angels themselves cannot fully grasp; but the simple 
attainment of the way of salvation commends itself to the intelli 
even of a child [hear, hear]. We ought then to rejoice that, if we 
cannot get men to understand the * of the terms we employ, 
we may, by the blessings of the Spirit of God, very speedily make 
them perceive how it is that a sinner finds peace with a righteous God. 
This is the grand point which all his ministers ought to keep in mind. 
It is an exceedingly difficult thing, perhaps, to get men to understand 
the simple statements of the gospel; but the difficulty arises, shall I 
say, from its very simplicity faces, hear]? They think of something 
—.— profound; the of some complicated process; they 
imagine that a message which comes from God must be incomprehen- 
sible by the creatures of God. Why, then, with reverence do I say, 
has God spoken at all hear, hear]? If the Almighty speaks to man, 
he will speak to him in language which man can understand. The 
difficulties arise in a great degree from the prepossessions that there are 
in the minds of men. They havetheir preconceived opinions. It was 
so in the days of the apostles. Let us not imagine that the difficulties 
we have to encounter are peculiar to our country. We find that the 
apostles, when they went forth among the Jews, had to meet a —_ 
who deemed that by their observance of forms and ceremonies, and by 
their benevolent deeds, they were to make their peace with God, and to 
obtain everlasting life. en they came to the bible, they did not 
come to it unprejudiced ; they came to it with this notion in their 
minds, that the great question there answered is this, By what good 
thing or things s I inherit eternal life? The bible tells men that 
they are sinners ; tells them, that as sinners they are condemned; tel 
them, that by the deeds of the law no flesh living shall be justified ; 
tells them of the work of the Saviour, directs them to that work ; calls 


r 


them away from every thing in themselves to Him who died on the 
accursed tree. But the Jews had this notion in their mmds—that by 
something of their own coe Renee to obtain acceptance with God, that 
very notion is common in this country. Men are trained up in the 
observance of certain forms, they observe certain ceremonies: and 
those ceremonies are often represented as possessed of a certain charm, 
some mystical er, some incomprehensible quality; and men’s 
minds are thus diverted from that truth which alone can save them. 
The Christian minister, whether he be employed as pastor of a church, 
or whether he be employed by a society such as this, simply to go 
out and proclaim the words of eternal life—the Christian minister fin 
‘that he has to encounter a multitude of prejudices. He must endea- 
vour, therefore, to bring his language down to the condition of those 
among whom he ministers, and to present in a variety of forms, and 
‘with a great variety of illustration, the simple elements of the gospel 
of Christ [hear, hear]. I rejoice to know that, through the agency 
of this society, much good has been effected by this mode of instruc- 
tion. We ought, therefore, to thank God, and to take courage. The 
‘resolution refers to the efficiency of the ministration of the agents of 
this society. It is delightful to know that Godis, by their ministra- 
tion, blessing the words of eternal life, awakening the minds of men, 
rousing them, — — to inquire, and directing them to Him 
who has made peace through the blood of his cross, and who loves to 
communicate the blessings of merey to the guilty and the lost. We 
need not be afraid of any difficulties which we may have to meet with 
in this cou The apostles had difficulties as great as ours are. 
The malignity of the Jews was bitter, and deeply rooted; paganism 
‘was then in its palmy state, and Rome was then in the zenith of her 
power ; prejudice was deep, idolatry and other forms of error were as- 
sociated with the arts and sciences, and with all the complicated busi- 
ness of life. They had to encounter such mountains of prejudice and 
error; but they gloried in this, that the gospel of Christ was the 
— of God unto salvation, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.“ 
ey had the command of their master to go into the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature. That gospel must then, be 
adapted to every creature. The command in question was not given 
by an earthly monarch, whose knowledge, of course, must be exceed- 
ingly defective, and whose acquaintance with the world must be very 
limited indeed ; it issued from the lips of Him who knows what is in 
the heart of everyman. He knew the state of morals at the time ; 
he knew all that was comprehended in the graphic, but fearful, picture 
drawn of human depravity in the first Epistle to the Romans; he 
looked to the abominable idolatries which were then in the world ; 
and not only so, he foresaw all the forms which error should assume 
in generations to come ; he saw the rise and progress of the Man of Sin ; 
he saw the rise and progress of the false prophet ; he saw all the systems 
that have come forth in every age; and what a frightful spectacle must 
these have presented to him en we think of his unclouded pu- 
rity and holiness, when we think of his deep abhorrence of sin ; 
when we remember that he knew all the guilt comprehended in sin : 
when we remember that he knew the claimsof God, and the obliga- 
tions of man; when we recollect his vivid view of the responsibilities 
attached to our race; when we remember him looking on this world, 
the scene of such abominable wickedness, the scene of such impious 
rebellion, the seat of error, so rampant and so noxious to the souls of 
men, and so dishonouring to God; when we see him acquainted with 
the depths of prejudice and depravity in man, his proud resistance of 
Divine grace, his determination not to be subdued even by mountains 
of misery ; when we see all this, and hear him say, Go, preach my 
gospel to every one of them, we cannot but feel that our Lord knew 
that his gospel was adapted to every creature, and that it must 
eventually prevail in spite of all opposition [loud cheers]. What- 
soever, then, be the form of error, call it ery or call it Puseyism, 
the gospel is the sword of the Spirit; and it is in his power to overthrow 
every such system, and, by the blessing of God, every such system 
will eventually fall before him. The victory is certain, Zion’s King is 
in her, and his counsel shall not perish. e object of the agents of 
this society is to eye | men into subjection to the Redeemer—their 
object is to effect a change in the — and not merely from one 
denomination to another. Their object is to lead men to see their 
condition as sinners, to make them acquainted with the God of love, 
and to bring their hearers into the paths of peace, by guidmg them 
to the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world [cheers]. 
The external institutions have their place; but what is that place? 
They have the 2 of means to an end. The great end is to bring 
men to love God. The grand object is to renovate the heart, to re- 
store man to the image, as well as to the fellowship, of God; and ex- 
ternal institutions will 


4 


only be useful in so far as they answer this 


end [hear, hear]. If ever the agents of this society, or any other so- 


ciety, shall dwell more on the external appointments of ist than 
the gospel of the ce of God, you may write “ Ichabod” on 

t society. It is deli 

of divine truth in their right position, looking to Him who from the 


to see men keeping the different points 


cross beseeches men to be reconciled to God; labouring to induce | 
them to lay down the weapons of their rebellion, training them up for 


pt in 2 * as means to an end, are employed by spi- 


ritual men, by humble men, by men devoted to God and to the cause 
of souls, we shall see the church of Christ prospering in the world 


lory, honour, and immortality. And when external institutions are 


[cheers]. It is for us, then, to enter into the mind of Him who suf. 


ed and bled for the guilty and undone. Whenever we depart from 


this scriptural view of the subject, we are placing the institutions of 
Christ in the exact position occupied, in the days of Christ and his 

es, by the forms and rites of the Mosaic law. The Jews put 
t the mere observance of 


in the place of Christ; they tho 
those rites would make their peace with God ; they forgot that those 
rites were but means to an end, and that the end was to point men to 


the Saviour, to illustrate his character, to make him the great object 


in view, to fix the heart on him, to engross the whole soul with him. 


If, therefore, institutions are misplaced, we have returned to Judaism; 


we may call our em Christianity, but it is not Christianity [hear, 


syst 
hear]. The union of the disciples of Christ I value; their union in the 


truth I value. I rejoice to see them loving him, glorying in his cross, 
committing their to his guidance, looking for hi 

heaven. I rejoice to see them guided by the revelation he has given. 
{ expect no new revelation; not another word has God to say till the 


his appearing from 


last trumpet sound [hear, hear]. We have the law and the testimony 
to which we are ed upon to al; and the man who does not 
walk according to the law and the testimony, he may say what 
he likes—he may boast of his catholicity; he may boast of his 
primitive order; he may boast of following the churches which 
in Judea were in Christ Jesus; but there is no life in him. Away, 
then, with the cant about forms, as though they could supply the 
place of the reality! Let us unite, but let our bond of union be the 
mind of Christ. t the gospel of the grace of God be the influential 
principle in every heart, and it is this which will unite man to man, 
earth to earth, soul to soul; it is this which will bring, as it were, 
heaven down to earth; it is this which will prepare the church as a 
bride adorned for her husband E. cheering}. 

The Rev. A. Tipuax then said—I cannot say that I rise with reluct- 
ance to second the resolution which has just been moved ; for, — * 2 
I have but little spare time, and perhaps less strength, beyond 
circle of my official duties, to devote to any object, yet allow me to 
say that I bring the expression of a heart which yields to none in 
long-cherished and unalterable attachment to the home-missionary 
cause. I am quite aware that the society is too powerful, the cause 
too good, to need my humble testimony in its favour ; but, having re- 
garded the invitation of my brethren, your honoured secretaries, as an 
expression of their respect and good-will to that cause with which I 
am officially identified, I am glad to reciprocate their fraternal love, 
and to say, on the part of my colleagues and fellow labourers im the 
cause of foreign missions—to say to the world, and to testify to our 
churches, that between you and us there is not, and shall not be, the 
slightest approach to rivalry and opposition; that between you and us 
there shall be nothing so mean and nothing so unworthy, as even sur- 
mise, or distance, or suspicion ; for we are serving the same Master, 
we are fellow helpers in the same work, devoted in heart and soul to 
the same great object—the glory of Christ in the salvation of men 
[great cheering]. With all the improvements in science, we have not 
yet attained the power of ubiquity; not steam, with all its mighty 
force, has yet enabled us to be in two places at the same moment, or 
to do two things well at the same time; and therefore we are com- 
pelled to take different spheres of labour. But, notwithstanding this, 
though our spheres are different and our labours somewhat diverse, 
yet the true philosophy has taught us that there is a common centre, 
where our hearts can meet; and the love of Christ shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit gives us a community of interest and iden- 
tity of purpose, makes us happy just in proportion as we see each 
other prosperous in our different spheres [cheers]. You will not ima- 
gine, it cannot be imagined, and I am sure it is not the sentiment of 
any that, in advocating the cause of home missions, we imply by pos- 
sibility that our zeal for the heathen has been excessive, or our exer- 
tions for their salvation ill-judged and disproportionate hear, hear}. 
For, if it be true that there are 600 millions of our fellow imm 
without God and without hope in the world—if it be true that, over 
all their path, from the cradle to the e, pity must drop her hottest 
tears and heave her deepest sighs—if it be true that, on the verge of 
both worlds, where humanity pauses, Christian faith looking forward 
can discover nothing for these responsible beings but the gloom of un- 
certainty, broken by the flashings of that fiery indignation which shall 
consume the adversaries of a righteous and a holy God—Oh, if it be 
true that, while we are together this night, a greater number of spirits 
than that now assembled will pass into the unseen world—if it be true 
that, even while I speak, spirit follows spirit with a rapidity which 
language cannot express—Oh, if all this be true, and who can doubt 
it —then, after all we have felt and all we have done, our pity falls 
far below their miseries, and our efforts far below their c 
hear]. But, while love should be expansive, love should be consistent. 
If any man should affect—for affectation it must be—if any should af- 
fect a charity that would sigh and — for sufferers at the remote 
ends of the earth, and allow vice to 8 abroad in our streets unre- 
buked, and misery to lie unpitied at our threshold, such c 
is no less antichristian than it is unnatural and monstrous [hear, 
hear]. Love is of God; and, as he is the source, so he is the 
exemplar of love. God loved the world; and if we dwell in God and 
dwell in love, the circle of our affections must be the circumference of 
the globe [hear, hear]. But love was displayed in the person of his 
dear Son localised and under the government of a holy patriotism ; 
Christ came to “ the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
were shed over Jerusalem, his Offers of m 


city. After hearing the r quite ! 
an advocate of foreign missions, to say that my advocacy of home mite 
sions was purely disinterested. It is quite obvious that your debtors 
we are; and it would be just as absurd as unprincipled, just as im- 
politic as it would be nage nynn if 1 friends gp red London Mis- 
sion society, or any ot society having a t or foreign 
— — * indi t to the and the i of home 
missions [cheers]. My brother a „a few days since, from 
the deserts of Africa, in which the — mentioned, that the 
poor Hottentots, not looking before them, tem 


come among them [hear]. Now, the fountain was ev 
land, and without it the land was nothing. And so, 

insensible to the value of your labours, we should | 

fountains by which we are supplied with i 
which are to enrich the deserts of the world 
lieve that there is one mind in this assembly whi 
have done too much for the heathen [hear 
less; but Ih 


ducted these living streams to the 
lowed a wide waste to lie within our very sight, which we ht with 
so much facility have cultivated since [hear, hear]. e have 
preached the gospel to the heathen ; we have not preached the 


gospel to those who are more guilty than the heathen. Ve have sent 
the gospel to those who are in present misery, and exposed to future 
danger; but we have not presented it to those over whom the heathen 
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themselves will weep at the last day, as they see them sink into depths 
of — immeasurably lower than themselves. There is one line in 
the resolution, to which allusion has already been made, in which I 
most cordially concur. It is said that this is the especial time in 
which the efforts of the Home Missionary society are demanded. 
1 she disowns the name and puts on disguise—popery, 
in her essential elements, and with her primary design—is stalking 
through the land, and, by her pestiferous breath, is secking to blast 
the labours of former generations, and to blight the golden hopes of 
our coming years. Where is the power to resist this foe of God and 
man— say, where? And the cloistered college, and the ‘‘long-drawn 
aisle,“ answer with their cho, Where?’ But, sir, in Exeter hall, 
and in free-born churches, I ask that question; and ten thousand 
voices answer, Here“ [tremendous applause]! It is our duty, and 
it is our honour, to cherish and uphold that great cause, which 
Doddridge has so well defined as “ the cause of rational liberty and 
serious religion.’’ It is our duty and our honour, to uphold and che- 
rish those principles, for which English bishops in former years were 
content to go to the stake of martyrdom, although their successors in 
modern times treat the matter with so much forbearance, and digni- 
fied calmness, and fatherly consideration [hear]. It is our honour and 
it is our duty, to uphold those grcat principles, for which our puritan 
and nonconformist fathers suffered, and laboured, and dicd; those 
principles which we received from them as our dearly-prized birth- 
right, and which we intend, by the blessing of God, to transmit to our 
children as their best inheritance; urging them, with our dying 
breath, to maintain them as dearer than their life-blood, and es; e tial 
to the maintenance of truth and religion, the strength and glory of 
our native land [cheers]. I have listened, with deep interest, to the 
statements which have been given in the report, of the petty annoy- 
ances and the attempts at oppression, which have attended the 
labours of our beloved brethren, the missionaries. Let it be remem- 
bered, that, unless our efforts gather strength, and are all sanctified 
and dignified by the power of Christian principle, as year follows year, 
such annoyances and attempts will not only be multiplied in number, 
but gain efficiency and fearful strength [hear, 2 I know that 
now the creature called Puseyism goes through the land stealthily, 
puts on a fair aspect, and talks kind things; but Oh, if the hour come, 
(God forbid that it should!) when it shall attain the high places of 
power and of strength, then we shall hear it hurling its loud anathe- 
mas upon every form of protestant truth and upon every measure of 
religious freedom hear, hear]. If, then, there were no other good to 
seek, no other end to gain, by the labours of our brethren, than to re- 
sist this national evil, this threatened curse, to the Home Missionary 
society, we stand pledged, and by every exertion which our feeble 
ability will permit, we will labour to diffuse the gospel—that great 
corrector of all error—and, leading men to Christ crucified, we shall be 
able to teach them to despise ceremony and to love and hold the 
truth [loud applause]. 

The Rev. Dr Vaucuan then said—I rise to move the following 
resolution: 

That this meeting is convinced that there is no better method of counteracting 
me 2 of dangerous error among the ignorant masses of our countrymen, than by 
training the young in the principles of Holy Scripture, and giving a full and simple 
exhibition of the gospel of Christ ; and, therefore, rejoices that the Home Missiona 
society, by means of its 


nts, not only sustains schools containing upwards of 11,0 
children, but also makes known, in more than 600 towns, villages, and hamlets, the 


way of salvation.” 

While I have been looking at this resolution, and contemplating the 
scene which it presents to the eye of the imagination, I have been 
tempted to think that poets, in all ages, have done not a little to de- 
ceive mankind; and I really do not wonder that Plato should have 
resolved on banishing the whole race for ever from his imaginary re- 
public [laughter]. We find, in regard to most things, that the dis- 
tance is very great between what we ascertain is the real, and what 
men account the poetical; and in nothing is this more striking, than 
in respect to the attempts which poets have made to set forth the 
character, the intelligence, and the moral complexion, of the people 
who dwell in villages and in hamlets [hear, hear]. Much has been 
done of late years to dissipate this imbecile form of delusion. We are 
arriving at a point, enabling us to judge, with some approach towards 
accuracy, as to what the country is made of, and what the town is 
made of. Still, it is one of our own poets who has said, 

God made the country, and man made the town.” 

But, with all deference even to that poet, I would venture to remark, 
that in that saying he has announced one of those half-truths, the ten- 
dency of which is to produce an impression contrary to truth. It is 
not more strictly true that man made the town, than it is true that 
man made the country, if the country is to present to us anything else 
than so much wild heath, so much interminable forest, so much deep 
morass, with all monstrous things in it, or if it is to have an appearance 
different from that only as the hand of man is brought to bear upon it. 
It would not be difficult to show, that the country never becomes 
beautiful, but as the towns which rise upon its bosom advance in pros- 
ity. If I were disposed to put a maxim in the place of that which 
have just cited, I should isposed to 4 that, under God, man 
makes the country where 2 makes the town; for it would be 
easy to trace whatsoever we find that is good in connexion with those 
who lead a pastoral life, or who till the ground, to that which we ascer- 
tain as in those who dwell in cities. Scattered man, from the 
—— of time downwards, has been man in a state of comparative 
rudeness; and the ignorance inseparable from that state of rudeness 
has brought wher in its train improvidence, poverty, sensuality, 
and crime [hear, hear]. 


iem, as civilisation, and from rushing into gross superstition, 

as religion [hear, hear]. This is the substance of my view 
in reference to the relation between town and country; and in this 
society I see the natural expression of the sentiment which I have en- 
deavoured to express. I see Christians who dwell in towns and cities 
extending their care to their fellow-countrymen who dwell in the 
country ; I see Christians who hear the gospel in towns, g that 
gospel to the uninstructed and perishing in the villages; 1 see men 
who live together, and who partake of high spiritual advantages as the 
uence of their living together, caring for those who are scattered 
— and who are subject to great spiritual disadvantages as the 
consequences of their being so scattered. It is the legitimate and pro» 
per expression of our sympathy. But, perhaps, it be said, Are 


It is by the towns and cities of nations that 
can prevent the population of any country from rushing into bar- 


you quite sure that these people need the wae which you afford 
them, and the efforts in which you engage on their behalf Are we 
sure! I wish we were not sure of it [hear]. Most delighted should I 
be to be assured of just the contrary—to be assured that every thing 
that might be done was done, to rescue our rural population from igno- 
rance and vice, from irreligion and crime. Surely we have, most of 
us, enough around us to occupy our time, without employing the little 
thought we have, and the little energy we have, and the substance we 
have, upon such enterprises as this society is engaged in prosecuting. 
Look for a moment at the state cf things as it regards the education of 
these people [hear, hear]. Not very long since, in that beautiful 
agricultural county, that poets’ land, Herefordshire,the Bible association 
instituted acanvass which embraced 40,000 of the population, and of that 
number, including, as it did, rich and poor, very nearly 20,000 were 
found unable to read. The conclusion to be deduced from this fact 
would certainly be that more than half the children of our peasantry 
die in that lamentable condition [hear]. Not long since it was re- 
ported as the result of a statistical inquiry, that more than 500 of our 
villages had no school of any kind. It is reported concerning numbers 
of villages by the National School society, as well as the British and 
Foreign School society, that there are villages with 1,000, 1,500, and 
2,000 inhabitants which have not one efficient school [hear]. Why, 
is there no need of Sunday schools under the agency of your society 
in places like these? Are we to look to the rural gentry and the rural 
clergy, who think themsclves the monopolists of all wise patriotism— 
aye, and piety too; and are we to allow them to keep these children 
in a state of utter ignorance? Rather, shall not the ministers dwell- 
ing in our towns and cities go forth and endeavour to supply this lack 
of service, and provoke these negligent parties, if it be from very shame 
and spite, provoke them to do something like their duty [cheers]. I 
am happy to hear, therefore, that 11,000 children are every Sunday 
collected in the schools connected with this institution; and I have 
not the least doubt that, if we could go over the space occupied by 
these schools, we should be able to count up double, and treble, and 
quadruple that number who get education of some sort now, which 
they would not have had but for the provocation of our efforts [hear, 
hear, hear]. Then with regard to morals: the statistics of ignorance 
are everywhere the statistics of immorality and crime. If there be 
anything certain, this is certain. I have lately been reading a par- 
liamentary report bearing on this subject, the chapters of which relat- 
ing to the depredations which are committed in rural districts by resi- 
dent delinquents have brought out a mass of depravity—depredations 
carried on with a subtlety, with a system, and with a mercilessness, 
for which I must confess I was by no means prepared, as attaching to 
any large portion of the peasantry of this country. It would seem, 
from this report, that the public houses by the road side, and the beer 
houses which are scattered about, constitute centres, from which 
these parties issue forth to commit their depredations; and the pro- 
duce of the poor man’s garden is not more sure to ripen when left 
alone, than to be plundered when it has ripened [hear, hear]. And 
such is the state of things, that it is seldom there is a prosecution. 
Such are the threats of vengeance by the friends and companions of 
the parties against any who shall dare to prosecute ; and so prompt are 
they in carrying them into effect, that the 1 who are injured are 
too much broken in spirit to attempt the obtaining of redress (hear, 
hear]. Now, these are some of the — of the rustic agriculturists, 
in whose praise poets have said so much. Some persons think that 
our rural police will be able, to a great extent, to suppress such con- 
duct. I must confess, that Ilook to the rural missionary with greater 
confidence [cheers]. What we want is, not simply that crime should 
be punished, but that it should be prevented [hear, hear]. What we 
want is, not simply to curb vice, but to eradicate and destroy it. We 
are not content that men should simply be prevented from evil, 
we wish them to be in such a state as to e good instead of evil 
— hear]. And who is to effect this? Surely no power is to be 
ound on earth which has sufficient potency for the work, but that 
which points the sinner to the cross, and tells him of forgiveness 
there, and that grace is sufficient to change and renovate his nature 
cheers]. The resolution refers to the importance of training children 
in those districts in the knowledge of the scriptures. In 600 villages, 
towns, and hamlets, where there are about 500 clergymen of the esta- 
blished church, it has been ascertained, as far as it can be ascertained, 
that there are about 100 professing to be men of evangelical sentiments. 
Of the four-fifths who do not make this profession, a large proportion 
have embraced the pestilent heresy to which reference has been 
made [{hear, hear]. I regret also, that, amongst some who profess 
evangelical sentiments, a considerable leaven of this kind has been 
adopted ; and, wherever this is the case, a most bitter rep nce to 
the labours of our missionaries is manifested. What would be the 
condition of the people, if they were left entirely to the unchecked 
influence of the yw sar Tool which these men propagate? The effect 
must be disastrous. But every one of these missionaries is ready, 
in his own district, to train the minds of the more shrewd 
among his hearers to become constant instructors to others, 
to distribute tracts which may be Biss. gp to expose these 
delusions, and to put people on their and so to counteract 
the mischief in the only way in which it would seem ible for us 
to do it [hear, hear]. erence has been made to the probability of 
the churches supporting themselves, and the aid you extend not bei 
needed at some future time. I trust that this will be the case wit! 
many of the churches ; but I trust that as soon as those that can do it 
begin to go alone, it will be your province to go and take up others. I 
never expect to tind the Church of Christ out of its present cireum- 
stances in this respect. I never anticipate a time when there will not 
be the strong and the weak in the case of churches, as in the case of 
other things ; and to the end of time, when the millenium itself shall 
come, the thickly crowded districts of the earth will be expected to 
send forth their assistance tothinly populated regions, and the strong to 
help the weak, then, even as they are required to help them now. It 
should be taken as a fixed principle. He who has appointed the rich 
and the poor, he who has appointed the weak mind and the mighty 
mind, has introduced this variety in his works, that he might give to 
them greater spiritual beauty; and his churches are in this respect in 
harmony with the rest [cheers]. And finally, sir, with to that 
catholic church of which you e, I never expect that we shall all be 
of one judgment concerning the visible and external forms belonging 
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to the church of Christ [hear, hear]. I conceive what is wanted is 
simply that we should know how to put the visible and external into 
its proper subordination to the invisible and spiritual. We want one 
state of heart to bear with each other on those points; but it is vain 
to hope for one state of judgment, so that we shall sce all alike [hear, 
—— 3 I do not expect that we shall sce eee alike, even in heaven 
itself [hear, hear]. There will be the absence of error and of contra- 
diction ; but there will be the presence of variety. The minds of the 
cherubim and seraphim, no one of them shall be exactly the fellow of 
another. There are varied degrees of strength, there are varied forms 
of combination ; they all imbibe the truth, but they grasp it variously ; 
they see its points and bearings variously; and their beauty, their 
felicity, is, that there are not all cast in one mould, but that they are 
various, and yet that they are one —— applause]. 

The Rev. Dr Hatuey, of Manchester, in seconding the resolution 
said: And what more can I do than echo the sentiment with which 
my respected friend has just concluded—they are various in heaven, 
and yet they are one; and various are our denominations on earth, 
and yet they are one? I cannot join you, Sir Culling, in praying for 
the resuscitation of the catholic church ; for I see it everywhere [hear, 
hear]. I see it in all our various denominations. We are none the 
less catholic, because we disagree in our opinions—none the less 
catholic, because we may appear in the character of independents 
or of baptists, of this church or of that [cheers]. I thought, as my 
respected friend was speaking, of the bow in the heavens which re- 
fracts the rays of light; but, though they a various in their 
curves, still there is one bow truly reflecting the sun; and I think a 
sentiment which I have met with in the writings of Bishop Watson, 
will here apply with great force. His remark is, that the attribute of 
the Almighty is itself pure, simple-minded light ; but, as it passes into 
the minds of men, sustaining some degree of refraction, (for who can 
contemplate the nature of divinity ?), it assumes the colouring of jus- 
tice, or of mercy, or of wisdom, in itself perfectly — * but com- 

unded in our minds. It has struck me, that pure truth, coming out 

m the gospel of Christ, sustains some refraction as it passes into the 
minds of men; for where is the mind so spiritual, so pure, so un- 
earthly, so divine, that the light of the gospel sustains no refraction on 
entering into that medium? But then, to refer to an experiment in 
optics, when you paint these various colours together on the card— 
not mingling them, that would spoil the whole—not mingling our 
great denominations into the catholic church, for then there would be 
harmony without uniformity; but setting themworking round and round, 
as missionary societies do work, then you have the pure light as it 
comes from the sun in the firmament. Here you have the best illus- 
tration of pure evangelical truth, as these various missionary societies 
are working in various ways, for the glory of God, in the salvation of 
sinners ; working as various missionary societies, foreign or home, 
baptists, independent, or prebyterian, all working for this great ob- 
ject, and by their common prayers bringing down upon themselves 
the blessing of God hear, hear]. And do you ask, sir, for the 
catholic church ? There it is in all its grandeur and in all its glory. Do 
you ask for the catholic church? There it is in various denomina- 
tions, operating in the wide world for the salvation of sinners and the 
glory of God 1 But this evening I may say that we have cir- 
cumnavigated the globe. Last week we sailed in the good ship The 
London;“ doubling the Cape, looking at the labours of Phillip and 
Moffat; passing Madagascar—alas! she offers us no friendly port, yet 
a lacing ourselves with the assurance, that our plant has ever flourished 
best over the martyr’s grave, as though it derived nourishment from 
the martyr’s dust ; and then reaching India, that land of one hundred 
millions of our fellow-subjects, and seeing there the crescent of Ma- 
homet in her firmament, surrounded with the stars of her thousand 
ods, which one day her sky shall cast as easily as the fig-tree casteth 
er untimely fruit; and then passing China, into which we could not 
enter, because we could not mingle our cause with the sound of the 
cannon and the roar of war ; and then, sir, passing (oh, with what sin- 
gular pleasure and holy delight!) the blue waves and the coral rocks 
of the Pacific—may I not say our Pacific? — with her silent sabbaths, 
and her crowded sanctuaries, and her holy services, and her Christian 
people ; and then homewards by the West Indies, to see a new-born 
liberty, a liberty like our own, only more generous, judging from its 
progress, and to learn with pleasure that our societies there are se- 
curely and scrupulously preserving the purity of their communion, un- 
der the inspection of their own pastors, and not by delegated authority. 
But I — — not to forget that we last week visited our sister island; 
and, while we pitied her condition strong in body, yet feeble in mind, 
we resolved that her superstition should receive a wound from which 
it should never recover. And then in another vessel we went to the 
land of the St. Lawrence, and saw him pour down his mighty waters 
amidst roeks and falls; and then we visited the Australian continent, 
that land of future empires, that seat of future thrones, if thrones should 
rise in her hemisphere, or as is far more probable, that seat of great 
united, federal republics, like that of the elder sister across the Atlan- 
tie; and then, the two sisters, if—ifthe elder sister shall wash the 
stain of slavery from her flag, if the ground of her standard be pure 
white satin without that stain, then shall the two sisters join in dif- 
fusing the gospel—the one westward, the other eastward; the one 
over the northern, the other over the southern hemisphere : and the 
Cross shall be preached to the ends of the earth [cheers]. We have 
this morning come home, and what associations does it awaken in all 
our minds? Ours isa glorious home—a home beneath the British 
lion, who as he shakes his mane is a terror to the world, and who has 
a power, given him I believe by Providence, (may he never use it, or 
use it kindly !) but who has a power given him to protect the peace of 
the world; and beneath this shelter is our home. The home of li- 
berty! Is not the land of Sydney, and of Hampden, and of Russell, a 
glorious home for liberty {cheers}! The home of science, of New- 
ton, of Bacon, of Locke, and of many illustrious men besides! The 
home of nonconformity!—for when our ancestors were expelled 
the great temple, and prelates and primates entered its great gates, 
they raised their humble sanctuaries round its precincts, and unwilling 
were they to go to a distant land [cheers]. The home of congregation- 
alism! here it was born, and though it was not kindly nursed, though 
for a season, it was compelled to flee, it never found exactly its home 
in any other land [hear]. The home of independency! But, when we 
look around, if we find it needs repair—if we find that there is much 


that is alarming, and much that ought to be altered,—if we se sti- 
lential lakes and poisons springing — around us, ought we not to | 
work, and do it well? This is a Home Missionary society. What! ano- 
ther Missionary society!“ some will exclaim, “ we thought the old one 
was sufficient.“ I believe it is pretty well known, that I am astaunch op- 

nent of the guinea-a-year-subscription plan; but, at least, if the plan 
is to be adopted, there are four societies to which the party must sub- 
scribe—the London Missionary society, the Home Missionary society, 
the Irish Evangelical society, and the Colonial Missionary- society. 
We cannot now be put off with one guinea [hear, hear]. How true is 
natural philosophy! We are taught that gold is the most ductile of 
all the metals; and charity has found that out: that which calls itself 
Christian benevolence, has availed itself of the discovery, and imagines, 
that, by the gold beater’s skill, the guinea may be made to cover all 
the world [great laughter]. Perhaps this guinea-man will say, in a 
tone of authority, to some person coming home from the East, I 
wonder what they are doing with my money there [laughter]. The 
reply might be: Truly, sir, very little ; but we thought you might 
have had half-a-crown’s worth of pleasure from the accounts you have 
received of the = we are doing in the East Indies.“ I am ashamed 
that such should be the conduct of men who possess property, and 
who profess themselves to be purchased by the death and precious 
blood of our adorable Redeemer [hear, hear]. And now, this evening, 
is there nothing to do for home? You have heard that the spirit of 
Laud is rising in the land; that, from the university to which he left 
his manuscripts, his spirit seems issuing forth, and inspiring the minds 
of her students. But what is the spirit of Laud and the Laudian 
faction—what the spirit of any form of heresy—when there goeth forth 
through this land the sword of God's Spirit, wielded by scriptural polity 
—that sword which hath pierced the dragon—that sword which is 
never wielded by the spirit of faith and love, and wielded in vain? 
Then go on in faith. You have many encouragements, you have many 
prayers; the blessing of God is upon you, and you are surrounded by 
many, who, if they cannot offer to you guineas, will present for you 
their most fervent intercessions—their most earnest petitions | cheers]. 

The CuairMAn said he wished to make one observation before he 
put the resolution. If, by the remarks which he had made in oe 
the business, he had only given the meeting topics for thought, an 
induced the meeting to consider whether religious society was so dis- 
organised, that it was possible to bring it into a happier and better 
state, his object would have been answered [hear, hear]. He could 
assure the meeting, that there was no body of Christians in the world 
to which he was so ardently attached, as that which he had the honour 
of addressing [cheers!]. 

The Rev. Joun Sroventon, of Windsor, then moved the following 
resolution :— 

„That this meeting desires most r to acknowledge the goodness of God, in 
having, to such an extent, accompanied the labours of the missionaries of the society 
with the blessing of his Holy Spirit ; and, while it unfeignedly rejoices in the nume- 
rous additions made to the churches under the care of its agents, it would, more ear- 


nestly than ever, implore an increasing measure of Divine influence, so that thousands, 
instead of hundreds, may be added to the church of the living God.” 


The Rev. W. Srencer, of Devonport, having seconded the resolu- 
lution, it was carried unanimously, and the meeting then separated. 


The anniversary of the British and ers Sailors’ society was held 
at Finsbury chapel on Monday, May 9, the Hon. W. F. Cowper, M. P., 
in the chair. Addresses were delivered by Dr Bennett, Dr Vaughan, 
and Dr Campbell; and the Revds G. Clayton, G. Pritchard, J. Bur- 
nett, J. Sibree, &e. The report was read by the Rev. Mr Ferguson; and, 
after adverting to the commercial advantages derived by Britain from her 
naval power and the moral character of seamen, stated that the reports 
from the various stations of the society, both foreign and domestic, were 
truly encouraging. Thousands of vessels had been boarded in the river 
Thames, and the missionaries had met with much to cheer them. The 
Bethel services were highly estimated by the sailors themselves. Among 
the Welsh seamen there was a marked attention to the claims of reli- 

ion. At least 150 vessels had been added to the Bethel list, and about 
forty flags had been furnished to captains bound to various parts of the 
world, and to associations both at home and abroad. Tens of thou- 
sands of tracts had been put into circulation, and gratefully received. 
Loan libraries had been supplied to ships bound to almost every part of 
the world. Applications for the holy scriptures had been more nume- 
rous than before. The cause of temperance wos advancing. The day 
and Sunday schools were undergoing a thorough review. In the suc- 
cess of the provincial agencies the committee were called to rejoice. 
The continental and foreign operations of the society were 1 
with satisfaction. From the treasurer's accounts it appeared that there 
was a balance in hand of £27 18s. 9d. 


The annual breakfast of the Evangelical Voluntary Church Associa- 
tion was held on Saturday, May 14, at the London tavern, Sir C. E. 
Smith, Bart, in the chair. After the cloth was drawn, addresses were 
delivered by the Chairman, and the Revds C. Stovel, W. Knibb, Dr 
Fletcher, J. Roaf, and J. Burnett. 


MARRIAGES. 
May 16, at Carr’s lane chapel, Birmingham, by the Rev. A. E. Pearce, Grorcs 
Gouan, to SARAH SUMMERS, both of that town. 
May 14, at Carr’s lane chapel, Birmingham, by Rev. J. Alsop, Mr SauuzL HARGRovE, 
jun., to Miss Goorg, both of Birmingham. 
May 17, at the independent meeting-house, Thetford, Norfolk, by the Rev. Alexander 
Creak, of Great Yarmouth, Mr J. B. Paatt, of Harleston, to MARIANNE, eldest daugh- 


„ 


ter of Mr Henry Brown, of the former place. 
DEATH, 


May 22, at Richmond, Surrey, aged 44, JohN HARPIELD TREDGOLD, Esq., the late 
secretary of the British and Foreign a en Society. His long and us efforts 
in the anti-slavery cause, combived with the christian exeellencies which distinguished 
his personal character, rendered him, while living, an object of affectionate esteem to 
the numerous friends of the African race, and will now secure for his memory their 
deep and lasting veneration. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Friday, May 20. 


The following buildings are certified as th te ies for solemnising mar- 
riages, pursuant to the act of 6 and 7 Wm IV., eap. 85 :— f 
The New Jerusalem church, Winchester, Southampton. J. Ventham, sup. registrar. 
The baptist chapel, Stogumber, Somersetshire. II. White, superintendent registrar. 
BANKRUPTS. 
BuETTeL, THOMAS, Rupert street, Haymarket, printer, to surrender May 27, July 
I: solicitor, Mr Arden, Red Lion square, 


* 
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“Duncan, ALEXANDER, Cowper’s court, Cornhill, merchant, May 31, July 1: solicitor, 
street. 


Mr Kirkman, 71, King William 
‘Hooper, WiLLiaM, Read Berkshire, tobacco manufacturer, May 27, July 1: so- 
licitors, Messrs Adlington Co., 1, Bedford row, London. 

Invine, JAMEs, 1 salt broker, June 6, July 1: solicitors, Messrs Vincent 
and Sherwood, Temple, London, and Messrs Littledale and Bardswell, Liverpool. 

Nuw, Moszs, Crown inn, Great Malvern, Worcestershire, innkeeper, May 27, July 
1:-solicitors, Messrs White and Eyre, 11, Bedford row, London, and Messrs Finch and 
Jones, Worcester. 

Bow ey, Joux, sen., Willenhall, Staffordshire, currycomb. maker, May 31, July 1: 
solicitors, Messrs Hicks and Marris, 5, Gray’s inn square, and Mr E. A. Chaplin, 3, 
Gray’s inn square, Middlesex, and Messrs Turner and Corser, Wolverhampton. 

SmiTH, John, Huddersfield, wine and spirit merchant, June 10, July 1 : solicitors, 
nes nag and Co., Chancery lane, London, and Mr C. R. Scholes, Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 

SmitH, WILLIAM, Curtain road, near hag ee er ee timber merchant, May 27, July 
1: solicitor, Mr Surman, II. New square, Lincoln's inn. 

STRwWART, Joux, Hampton street, Walworth, linen draper, May 31, July 1: solici- 
tor, Mr Reynolds, 10, Adam street, Adelphi. 

Tuorre, WILLIAx, Goole, ¥orkshire, stone mason, May 31, July 1: solicitors, 


Messrs Galsworthy and Nichols, 9, Cook’s court, Lincoln’s inn, London, and Mr J. 


Wilson, Goole. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Barciay, Jonn, Dalchurla, near Crieff, farmer and grain dealer, May 25, June 15. 

Corson, Joun, formerly of Knockenhair, Dumfries-shire, afterwards of Glenan, Ar- 
gyleshire, but now of Stroneskar, Argyleshire, farmer, builder, wool dealer, and bacon 
curer, May W, June 27. 

CrawFrorp, JOHN, Glasgow, late of Paisley, manufacturer, May 25, June 15. 

Litris, Jou, Annan, merchant, May 26, June 16. 

Taxon, Peter, Dunfermline, draper, May 23, June 20. 

Waker, Davin, Blackie Muir by Lawrence Kirk, merchant, May 26, June 16. 
J DIVIDENDS. 

June 10, Clugston and Chapman, Paul's wharf, Thames street, City, merchants— 
June 10, Baker, St John street, Clerkenwell, distiller—June 15, Woolcott, Brownlow 
mews, Gray’s inn lane, and Doughty street, builder—June 13, Thomson, London wharf, 
Hackney, coal merchant—June 13, Dixon, of Huddersfield, and Taylor, of Great Win- 
chester street, City, merchants—June 11, Parkes, Golden square, print seller— June 11, 
Bowers, Chips , Kent, une 11, E. and C. C. Manning, High street, Ald- 
gate, City, er—June 10, T. and D. M‘Burnie, Huddersfield, dyers—June 13, Ire- 

e, Smithriding, Yorkshire, merchant—June 23, Jackson, Birmingham, timber mer- 
chant—J une 15, Carter, Birstal, Yorkshire, woolstapler—June 13, Henderson, lately of 
Davies street, Berkeley square, and Leicester, Leicestershire, wine merchant—June 14, 
Banks, Boston, Lincolnshire, ship builder—June 15, W., H., and J. S. Greenwood, 
Calverley milla, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturers—June 18, Hughes, Welchpool, Mont- 

re, lime burner—June 18, Goolden, Welchpool, Montgomeryshire, carrier— 
une 13, Sunderland and W Huddersfield, ers in cotton warps—June 13, J. 
ahd J. S. Tolson, Huddersfield, fancy cloth manufacturers—June 13, Harper, Steeple 
Cleydon, Buckinghamshire, and Bicester, Oxfordshire, draper—July 6, Belt and Whit- 
Winlaton, Durham, merchants—June 15, Pain, Liv l, hat manufacturer— 
June I7, Brooks, Manchester, grocer—June 16, Shand, Liverpool, victualer. 
. CERTIFICATES—JUNE 10. 
Arnold and Wollett, Clement’s lane, ship a, Vassall road, Brix- 
on, and Vauxhall road, Lambeth, coach pro rownlow, 24, White street, Fins- 
8 N Liverpool, iron ſounder— Routledge, Liverpool, wine and 
spirit merchant— Dickinson, Bramley, Yorkshire, drysalter—Tovey, Bristol, pawn- 
broker. PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Walker and Son, Leeds, timber merchants—Manley and Parry, Smedley, Lancashire, 
linen thread manufacturers—Munks and Harris, Nottingham, tinmen—Price and Co., 
St Margaret’s, Westminster (so far as 8 Balfour)—Williamson and Thistleton, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, ginger beer and soda water manufacturers— Walton and Taylor, 
Bermondsey wall, Surrey, shipwrights—Vellacott and Puddicombe, Taunton, linen 

Black and Co., and Liverpool, calico printers, drysalters, and bro- 
kers—Cochrane and Gittins, hester, manufacturers and warehousemen—Briggs 
and Horseman, Blackburn, Lancashire, cheese dealers—Quick and Brooks, Bristol, 
carpenters and Fae I and Co., Manchester, engravers to calico ters 
(so far as ry ty ee and Birch, 5, New Bridge street, Blac at- 
torneys— White and Co., Bisho Durham, ironmongers and engine builders 
~——R. and J. Graham, Liverpool, tailors and drapers. 


Fuesday, May 24. 

The following building is certified as a place duly registered for solemnising mar- 
vinges, uant to the act of 6.and 7 William IV., cap. 85 :— 

John’s chapel, Westcott, Surrey. Mark Smallpiece, superintendent registrar. 
INSOLVENTS. 

Quaire, THomAs, TYRRELL, THOMAS JONEs, and Quairz, Jamgs, late of North end, 

Pulham, brewers, May 21. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 


Brown, WILLIAM MAWMAN, jun., 7, Skinner's place, Sise lane, City, merchant. 
Hooper, WILLIAM, Reading, Berkshire, tobacco manufacturer. 


BANKRUPTS. 
Arraze, Rosert, Brighton, hosier, June 3, July 5: solicitors, Messrs Freeman and 
Co., Coleman street, Lendon, and Mr Charles Chalk, Brighton. 

Biass, Rospexrt, Liverpool, wine merchant, June 3, July 5: solicitors, Mr Edward 
Moss Dimmock, Sise lane, Bucklersbury, London, and Mr G. F. Fairclough, Liver- 


2 Joux, Rugby, Warwickshire, grocer, June 8, July 5: solicitors, Mr 
Wratislaw, Rugby, and Messrs Fuller and Saltwell, 12, Carlton chambers, Regent 


street, London. 
hinge maker, June 15, July 5: solici- 
Spurrier 


CorTTrerBLL, Joseru, Darlaston , Staffordshire 
1 3, Gray’s inn square, London, and Messrs 


Chaplin, 
DONALD, WILLIAM, Brighton, furrier, May 28, July 5: solicitors, Mr Sidney Wal- | 
Hettos and Messrs 


singham Bennett, so Brighton, and Walker, 29, Lincoln’s 
inn fields, London. 

FuLiger, James, Maidenhead, Berkshire, corn and coal merchant, June 7, July 5: 
aclicitors, Messrs Fry and Co., 80, 

Finpen, WILLIAM, and Finpen, Epwarp Francis, 18 and 19, Southampton place, 
New road, St Pancras, engravers and print sellers, June 3, July 5: solicitor, Mr Jen- 
Dinson, Cannon street. 


Grey, WILIA Gover, Bath, dentist, June 6, July 5: solicitor, Mr Sheppard, 
Castle street, Holborn, London. n * 


n street, Burton crescent, esex, baker, June 3, July 5 
street, Fleet street. 
Tiverton, Devonshire, and cabinet maker, June 21, 


— Mr John Elliott Fox, 40, circus, London, and Mr Tanner, 

Situ, James, Green Dragon inn, H wine merchant and victualer, June 3, 
July 5: solicitor, Mr Everitt, Haydon square, ; 

Simmons, JAMES, SIMMONS, JOHN, and Ping, JoHN, Battersea, Surrey, and Stoney 
street, Southwark, manufacturers of prussiate of potash, May 31, July 5: ; 
Messrs Lindsay and Mason, 26, Cateaton street. 

TATTERSALL, Joux, Heath Lancashire, coal merchant, June 15, July 5; 
aoe * Adlington and Co., row, London, and Mr Peter Stringſel- 


Tutrun, DAM, Praed street, Paddington, smith and engineer June 3, July 5: so- 
licitor, Mr Virgo, 34, Essex street, Strand. , 


SCOTCH SBQUESTRATIONS. 
2 WILLIAM, Saltcoats, sometime 


18. 

Lorna Edinburgh. 30, June 22. 

3 , Ropert, and Spiers, James, Greenock and Troon, ship builders, May, 
June 20. 


DIVIDENDS. 
June 14, Littledyke, , New North Middlesex, linen d une 14, 
Great 9 City. — a a Weedon, S 


banker—June 16, Gander, Brydges street, Covent garden, victualer— June 16, Canning, 
Wood street, , Scotch warehouseman — June 15, Bentley, Cheapside, 


— 2 1 1 Sane ll, July 5: solicitors, Mr Robert 
and Mr Jones, 11, London. 


coach f 
1 


and at the close was 


— — 


Lyme, Staffordshire silk throwster—June 17, Roberts, Rawmarsh, Yorkshire, grocer— 
June 16, Mullinger, now or late of Southampton, ironmonger—June 23, Taylor, Nor- 
wich, apothecary—June 15, Dixon, Leeds, Yorkshire, —, une 14, Brown, Car. 
lisle, Cumberland, draper—June 18, O’Meara, Leeds, Yorkshire, cloth merchant— 


June 20, Hunt, late of Portsmouth, town carter—June 18, Brooke, jun., Dewsbury, 


Yorkshire, manufacturer—June 13, C. and A. Potts, Monk Wearmouth Shore, Dur- 
ham, ship builders—June 30, Halford, Canterbury, banke:—June 15, De Llano and 
De Rull, Liverpool, merchants—June 18, Davies, Liverpool, oil merchant—June 20, 
Stocks and Son, Heaton Mersey, Lancashire, manufacturers—June 15, Wrigly, now or 
late of Know], Yorkshire, woolen cloth merchant. 

CERTIFICATES—JUNE 14. 

Carrington, Albion. street, Hyde park, horse — = High street, and of 5, 
Nottingham mews, Marylebone, coach tyre smith—Shaw, Great Driffield, Yorkshire, 
corn factor—James, Redditch, Worcestershire, ironmonger—Curtis, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, common brewer—Nightingale, Rusholme, Lancashire,"innkeeper—Russelli, 
Lime street, London, dealer. 

PARTNESHIPS DISSOLVED. 

T. Reed, Tavistock, and J. Reed, Buckland Monachorum, Devonshire, farmers— 
Collitt and Co., Leeds, stonemasons—Hawkes and Greathead, Dudley, Worcestershire, 
— eutters— Bates and Son, Liverpool, merchants— Abraham and Gardiner, 53, 

oundeditch, City, ready made linen warechouse—Cambcirs and Prosser—Wyer and 
Finley, Newington causeway, Surrey, tailors—Gillam, jun. and Robins, Birmingham, 
attorneys—G. and W. 8. Wi htman, Setston, Nottingham, booksellers—S. and H. 
Wells and Wiley, Sheffield, table knife manufacturers—J.and J. Sanderson, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, merchants—Mather and Co., Liverpool, engineers (so far as regards Hey- 
worth)—H. T. and A. Davis, 117, Minories, City, printers—Shrewsbury and Stace, Strood, 
Kent, ironmongers—Day, St Ives, Fowler, Hemingford Grey, and Swallow, St Ives 
Huntingdonshire, attorneys—Grindrod and Co., msbottom, Lancashire, cotton 
spinners—Furnace and ompson, of Padiham, Whalley, and Clitheroe, Lancashire, 
coal masters—Parkinson and Weldrick, Mirfield, Yorkshire, card makers—RB., R. and 
S. Johnton, Liverpool, coal merchants—Dodwell and Miles, Cornhill, City, East India 
agente—Sharratt and Co., Walsall, Staffordshire, saddlers’ ironmongers—Batson and 
Co., Blaydon, Durham, white lead manufacturers (so far as regards Batson). 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
The slight improvement which occurred in the public securities on Saturday has 
been supported, with a limited business doing. 


| Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. 
3 per cent. Consols......... . 92 92% 92 92 92 oat 
Ditto for Account 92 92 92 92 92 92 
3 per cents. Reduced ........ 91 91 91 91 91 914 
34 per cents. Reducec 99 99 99 100 100 100 
ew 34 per cent. 100; 100 100 101 101 101 
Long Annuities ............. 12 12 12 124 125 124 
Bank Stock 168 : 168 167 168 168 
India Stock 249 250 250 — — — 
Exchequer Bills 39 pm | 37 pm | 35pm | 35pm | HS pm | pm 
India Bonds, 3 percent....... 18pm | 19pm 21 pm 21 pm 19 pm | 19 pm 
SHARES. 
~~ London and Brighton 364 
Birmingham and Derby ...... 493 London and Croydon Trunk 14 
Birmingham and Gloucester 53 London and Greenwich 
Black wall — 0 11 Ditto Nec 17 
Bristol and Exeter 43 Manchester and Birmingham 28 
Cheltenham and Gt. Western 22 Manchester and Leeds 84 
Eastern Counties 931 Midland Counties 74 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ...... Ditto Quarter Shares ........ 24 
Great North of England ...... &3 North Midland ,........ s 6⁵ 
Great Westerenn 974 eee eee 34 
Ditto Neu 64 South Eastern and Dover — 
Ditto Fifths eee et eeeeeee eeeeee ll South Western *seeee 52 „ „%%„% „% „60 64 
London and Birmingham ....| 180 DSR BOW. c0ccaccocoeeccoe ce 104 
Ditto Quarter Shares ........ 314 
MARKETS. 


GRAIN, Mark Lang, vy | 23. 

The supplies of wheat, being entirely confined to the counties of Essex and Kent, 
have been small, and the show of land-carriage samples moderate. The trade opened 
at an advance of ls. qr, and the best runs only were cleared off. In free 
there was still but li doing, without any improvement in value ; but an advance of 
ls. per qr was obtained on bonded parcels in granary, and ls. to 2s. on floating cargoes 
for distant days of expected arrival. 

— 2 — and are | buyers give ]s. advance for grinding qualities. 

Fine English and Scotch oats were Is. dearer, and r more money was also made, 
in some instances, of good Irish. 


1. 4. 7. s 4. 
Wheat, Red New 52 to 57 Malt, Ordinary. 45 to 53 Beans, Old...... 34 to 37 
BERD — 56 .. 63 RS 54.. 60 Harrow ...... ®.. 33 
White ........ 51... 60 Peas, Ho g 29. 33 Oata, Feed. 18. 20 
Fine se „„ „ 64 . 72 * ee „ „ „ 6  & 34 * e888 „„ 21 = 
Ny . ͥ 32 . . 36 18. 33. 36 Poland ...... 22. 26 
Barley .......... 22... 25 Beans, Ticks.... 27. 30 Potato ....... 18.. 22 
Malting ee eee 30 to 32 
WREKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF ; DUTY ON FORBIGN CORN FOR 
may 20. SIX WEEKS. THE PRESENT WEEK. 
e = ae 1 sy 3 Barley en 1 0d. 
, Barley „ „„ „„ „ * „ „„ „„ „ „ 60 8 * see 
. RR e 989 3 1 % @ 
Rye 31 3 3332382 .. 8 . 10 6 
rere 1 9 1 31 0 esse 10 6 
... ee eee N 83 ell 30 10 Peas 10 6 
SEEDS. 


There was a 1 disposition to purchase red cloverseed at low prices, but it led to 
little business. Canaryseed must be quoted rather higher, and all other articles fully 
as dear 


Linseed, English, sowing 50s. to 55s. per qr. Coriander............ 10s. to 16s. pr wt. 


Baltic, ditto eeecesaonco ™ e286 — n „ „% „„ % „„ „„ 6 . 16 ee 
Ditto, crushing ...... 46 50 Canary, new........ so „ 
2 „ D — S 
ver, English, eeee „* cwt. Carraw , old eee „ „„ „ „ „ 50 * 52 
Ditto, White — es — ion eeee eee eeeee 48 ee 52 
Flemish, red ........ 65 .. 85 Mustard, brown, new 10 .. 14 pr busk. 
Ditto, white „„ OF ae — Whi ee eeeeeeeeee 9 * 13 
—— a red. 61 81 — be eneiane Sees Fe 
9 eee % „„ — e grass, English.. 30 * 42 
Old Hamburgh, red. 55 .. 75 Beotch dees eee . 40 
Ditto, White. —— „ „% = Tares, winter eeeee scan. co — per qr. 
reed. woe 09 BOGE abd „„ 4. bush. 
Ditto, Whites... Rapeseed, English. new 36. . 404 pr last 
Hempseed, small 36 41 Linseed cakes, English 101. 10s. to III. 
. . e WS oe U cccccccccce . . to 81. 105. 
Rapeseed cakes........ 61. 5s. to 61. 10s 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, May 23. 

There was a better sale for old Irish butter at from 50s. to 64s; but little inquiry for 
new. A small quantity of Waterford was sold at 888. to 92s. Fine obtained a 
ready sale: for Friesland, 98s. to 102s.; Kiel, 966. to 98s.; Holland, 90s. to 98s. The 
bacon market has become dull, the sales few, and in some instances sellers have accepted 
rather lower rates. Bale middles steady at 45s. to 47s. landed; tierces dull at 43s. to 
458. Nothing new to notice oflard or hams. Beef and pork continue in limited request. 


HOPS, Boroven, May 23. 


From the plantations the accounts are favourable, the bines making good progress 
The quotations remain much the same, and in the duty there is scarcely any 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, a ne ere rs Monday, May 23. 
market to-day cated a similar i 
— —— The supplies of cattle were in all cases considerably above the de- 
mand, which was more limited than last week, and the number of cattle 
per stone of Bibs. (si the offal), 
5 „ „% %%„% „ „ „ 6% %%% „% „„ Se. 2d. to 4s. 4d. . — da 4. 6d. to 55. 4d. 
— 3 6 ee 4 6 RR 0 ee 3 0 
6d. ta 6s. Gd, 


—— 
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HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 


: Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs, 
— — („„ 8.300 dees „e 403 
es fo, aay ee Ge 


Inferior Beef .......... 3s. Od. to 3s. 2d. Inferior Mutton .. oes. 38, 4d. to 38. 


6d. 
Middling ditto o 3 2 .. 3 4 | Middling ditto. ......3 6 . 3 8 
Prime large ditto ...... 3 4 .. 3 6 {| Prime doo 8 8 ..310 
Prime small ditto ...... J on cc nmecemes 44..52 
Large Pork 40 .. 4 8 | Small Pork dee ae 
öl 58. 6d. to 68. 6d. 


8 POTATOES, SouTHwaRk, May 23. 
The supply during the past week has been very short: viz., from Yorkshire, 720 tons; 
0 yt — ; Devons, 120; Jersey and Guernsey, 280; Kent, Essex, and Suffolk, 80: 
total, ns. 


Vork Reds per ton 808. to 1006. Wisbeach............ per ton —s. to —s. 

. en e 680 70 .. 85 | Jersey and Guernsey Blues .. 60 .. 65 

DD saxeandadd e060 40200 aS — .. — | Jersey Whites — . . — 

/ 80 .. 8 | Kent, Essex, and Suffolk Whites 66 75 
WOOL, May 23. 


The state of the trade has been very discouraging for a length of time, and at present 
no — of prosperity is visible. Prices keep going down, and however low they get, 
no demand springs up at the reduced price to excite any confidence. 


Down ewes and wethers 0s. Od. to 0s. 94d. | Half-bred hogs ...... Os. Od. 
Down teggs ......... e828. SM Flannel wool ...... ee © n 
Down wethers ..... oe SF Ga SF Blanket wool ........09 5..0 7 
Down hogs Se 8.8 § 

HAY, SMITHFIELD, 18 per load of 36 trusses. 
Coarse Meadow Hay ...... 55s, to 75s. New Clover Hay............ —s.to —. 
WOW GRBO . . 00 „ 00 — .. == | Old dito 80 .. 120 
Useful old ditto ......... „% eee eee „ 36 .. 38 
Fine Upland and Rye Grass 85 .. 90 | Wheat Straw ..............4 .. @ 


COAL EXCHANGE, May 28. 
Stewart's, 20s. 9d.; Hetton’s, 20s. 6d.; Lambton’s, 20s. 6d. ; Haswell, 20s. 6d.; Har- 
tlepool’s, 20s. 6d. Ships arrived this week, 117. 


GROCERIES, Turspay, May 24. 

TEA.—There was scarcely any business tnansacted in the tea market, the trade wait- 

ing for the public sales; Is. 64d. to Is. Sd. is the value of low to good com. Congou cash. 
OFFEE.—A further decline of Is. to 2s. per cwt took place, and the market was 
heavy. 

SUGAR.—The demand for West India Muscovadoes sugar has been extensive since. 
our last report. The British plantation sugar market ted a firm ce; 
the demand was extensive for all descriptions ; the quantity sold, were | e public 
sales, amounted to 1850 hhds and tierces. Jamaica good brown realised 61s. ; low yel- 


low, 62s. 9d.; mid., 64s. ; good bright, 66s. ; Antigua low greyish ow, 623. 6d. per 

cwt. The market closed with a healthy aspect. . 
TALLOW.—Holders of Russian tallow are firm, and buyers have been ounce to 

pay 47s. 9d. to 488. for P. V. candle. Town tallow has advanced to 46s. and 46s. 6d, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION OF ONE THOUSAND EACH 


Neatly bound in cloth, gilt, price £1 6s. Royal Pa 
A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION; containing 730 HYMNS, 730 P 


r, cloth, gilt, £2. 
RAYERS, and 730 PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 


with suitable REFLECTIONS. Also, AN APPENDIX, comprising a great variety of Prayers to suit particular days, seasons, circumstances, and events of Providence, 
The whole arranged to form a distinct and complete Service for every Morning and Evening in the Year. By the Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, author of ‘Scripture 
History,” Lectures to Children,” “‘ Cottager’s Friend,” &c. Em shed with a Portrait and Fifteen Engravings. 


Recommended by the following distinguished Ministers; 


Rev. W. B. Cottyger, D. D., Peckham, Rev. J. Davizs, Bristol, 
Rev. G. COLLISON, D. D., Hackney, Rev. S. RANSsOM, Hackney, 


Hr tract from a Letter by the Rev. J. Harris, D. D., author of Mammon.“ 
The conception and arrangement of the work are admirable; and as far as 1 
hare had the opportunity of judging, the execution of it equals the plan. I have 
read various parts of it attentively ; and while I have not met with anything which J 


could wish to have 


been omitted, most 
unfeignedly can 1 
say that I have found 
much calculated to 
inspire and sustain 

A superficial survey of it, “ A Guide to Family Devotion,’’) is sufficient to mani- 
fest that its plan is the most complete of any with which lam acquainted, embracing 
everything which the service of the 
family altar requires, or admits of; 
while its execution is also such as 
to entitle it to commendation, and 
sccure for it the circulation and use ) 
which its deserves. n 
Birmingham. 


devotion. 
I feel it right to express my opinion that the 


Epsom, 
ay is excellent; and that the execution of the plan ‘ 
s judicious, and well adapted to its purpose, as an 
nid to the great duty and blessing of family, coujugal, 4 ‘4 


aud secret worship. 
Homerton. 


— — — 


tf 
a 2 


I am enabled to speak with propriety and confidence of the real worth and 
admirable adaptation to usefulness of your work. I have used it much in my own 
family, and I can say that as I advance it grows in my esteem. You have ren- 
— a most importa 
service to Christian 


It is not till after a careful 
sal that I gave an opinion of Mr. 
etcher’s Guide to Family Devo- 
tion.” This I do now with great plea- 
sure; believing it to be a work eminent- 
ly calculated for beneficia! circulation 
im Christian families, to w4om I would 
earnestly recommend it 


Hackney. 


In addition to the sume;ous Testimonials of English Ministers, nearl One 4 — of the — „ — — of — ali dencuinetions—hase 
— — 0 excellence great ulia above W 


testified, by letter, their high coms 


Rev. G. Lecasr, Bristol, Rev. J. GILBERT, Islington, 


Rev. S. Luxn, Chester, 
Rev. H. CALDERWOOD, Kendal, Rev. J. E. Goon, Gosport, 


I 7 4 prize your volume of “ 8 Devotion,“ and think it well adapted 
to secure the objects to which you aspire. The selections of Scripture are a 


a whole, I think , 

the work is likely S 2 ‘ 
households. Ant lay 4 . a 2 
Hackney — — 


the sacred songs which you have introduced are appropriate and diversified; and, as 
to prove a valuable 
aid to the piety of 

I consider it a vast advantage to sons who N house- keeping, if unac- 
customed to extemporaneous prayer, to have such a to devotion as your work 


affords. Many, especially females have felt considerable difficulty in conducting 
family worship, for want of a selection of Scriptures adapted to family reading: this 
difficulty your work meets, and cannot but be —— by a large class of the 
Christian community. The work appears to me to be executed devotionally, which, 
in my opinion, is a strong recom- 
mendation of its excellency. With 
many sincere wishes for its success, 8 222 
Surrey-Chapel House. 


1 have been particularly pleased with the adaptation of the several Hymne, Por- 
tions of Scripture, and — ta each other. The general character of the whole is 
excellent; and I trust the work will be found eminently useful in the promotion o. 
domestic piety. That result will, doubt- 


less, be esteemed by you an ample reward : 
—— labour you must have expended. . 
or. « 


I regard this Guide“ as eminently calculated to lead on to the fulfilment of 
that prophecy, “Elijah shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, lest I come 
and smite the earth with acurse.”” Much both of the mantle and the spirit of Elijeh 
has fallen upon 
the author of 


1 DH ene Lei clap 


Maberiey Chapel. 


The evangelical strain of the prayers gives them an ad 
forms which have been lished for families: I mean, not only 
gelical feeling and ve with which they are imbued, jut the uent addresses 
which are to each Divine Person of the Trinne Jeho I trust that . 


your labours will lead many families to a practical use and enjoyment of the glorious 


. 


Vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman Streets 


Your volume has, to my mind, several. recommendations. The 
— of sacred song, and especially ‘a to —— 
with great satisfaction. pture appears 
ee, | al. ooh —— Allow me to add, that 1 have bea delighted 
to find, at whatever page of your work I 


huve opened, a strain thoroughly evans 

lical; th f 
nt Nee He 7 2 | 
atonement, seem to me essential to every . 


prayer. 


LONDON: GEOBGE VIBTUE. 


For Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints, Indiges- 
tions, Sick Head-ache, &c. 

OUD’S COMPOUND HEPATIC 

PILLS, an effectual remedy on rine and 
removing those — diseases to the LIVER 
and STOMACH are liable; the s — . — 
known by the general term of BILIOU 8 COMPLAINTS, 
when the patient suffers Pain in the Head, Giddiness, 
Drowsiness, Dimness of t, Acidity and Pain in the 
Stomach, Redness of Urine, in the Back, Jaundice 
or — — — and Skin, &. Also, Loss of 
a Bitterness unpleasant Taste in the Mouth, 

cy or Wind, Heartburn, Restlessness 

a sense of Sinking in the 


inking in Stomach, , 
of the Spirits, &c., all which distressing Com 
FROUD’S COMPOUND HEPATIC PILLS 


they constitution, a 
ateady perseverance in the remedy now will re- 
move. are not intended as a every 
disorder of the body, bus Ghode cathe — 


in the Night, 


and immediately connected with the Liver and Stomach ; 
and the ptoms above stated, will be found in a 
reater or less degree in every person labouring under a 


Liver or 
These Pills are gentle and pleasant in their operation, 
require no nor alteration of diet, and may 


Prepared only by James Froup, Druggist, &c., Dor- 
CHESTER. Price ls. IId. each Box. 


None are genuine but those which bear the Pro- 
's Signature, James Froud, on the Govern- 
ment Stamp round each box. 


The estimation in which these Pills are 
the P justifies the 
sons afflicted with Bilious 
the Stomach and Head, will 
which they have hitherto sought 


sources—indeed, have been known to rt produce the 
iest effects — instances. 


ed 
— 


— > an 


42 
—— * — N , ay * 
„„ 2 eee ee , 
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HE SELF-LIGHTING SEALING 


WAX, may now be had of all respectable Sta- 
tioners and Chemists. Sold in boxes, containing 30 
sticks for letters, 50 for notes, or 86 of various colours 
for ladies’ notes, price 6d. Davis, Brotuexs, and Co. 
Patentees, Poultry Chambers, London. 


J RCHISM price ls. sewed, 


CATECHISM OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT PRINCIPLES respecting the Constitution 
and Government of the Churches of Christ. By the late 
CHARLES Nice Davigs. 
London; JACKSON and WALFuRD, 18, St Paul's 
Church Yard. 


Just published, hey 61., 


POSTOLICAL MARKS OF THE 
TRUE CHURCH: a Discourse delivered at the 
New Road Chapel, Oxford. By the Rev. B. Gopwtn, 
Author of Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy,”’ &c. 
London: JACKSON and WALForpD, 18, St Paul's 
Church Yard. 


On the 3lst, price 2s. 6d., 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for JUNE. 


CONTENTS, 
. Prize Essays on Missions. 
2. Modern Greece—Strong and Mure. 
Lay of the Niebelungen. 
. D‘Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. 
Language and Prospects of China. 
Miss Strickland’s Queens of England—Anne Boleyn. 
. Campbell’s Pilgrim of Glencoe. 
. Tupper’s W 95 i 


— 


99g 


e., &e. 
T. Warp and Co., Paternoster Rew. 


Just. published, price Threepence, 
the Second Edition of 


POLITICO-ECCLESIASTICAL 
EARTHQUAKE: the Tithes and the Income Tax 
at War with Maukind. By Saul Jones. 
„ Above 500 copies of the above Work were sold in 
ten days. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 18, Bishopsgate Street: 
S. Joxxs, jun., 86, Pleasant Place, Kingsland Road; and 
Dyson and MorTimeEn, 146, Kingsland Road. 


AMAICA.—J ust published, the SPEECH 
of the Rev. W. KNIBB, delivered at EXETER 
HALL April 28th, 1842, before the Baptist Missionary 
8 To which is prefixed a LETTER to W. . 
GURNEY, Esq. WithSeventeen ngs of Chapels 
and School Rooms connected with the Mission in Ja- 
maica, and much additional Information. 
London: G. and J. Dyer, 24, Paternoster Row. 


JUBILEE YEAR OF THE BAPTIST MISSION, 1842. 


A PUBLIC JUBILEE MEETING will 
be held at KETTERING, Northamptonshire, the 
dirth-place of the Mission, on TUESDAY, the 3lst of 
MAY instant, and the Ist and 2nd of JUNE. 

The Services will commence on TUESDAY EVEN- 
ING, at Six o'clock, when the Rev. BENJAMIN GopwWIN, 
of Oxford, is e to preach. 

On WEDN AY MORNING, there will be a 
MEETING for PRAYER, at Seven o’clock; and a Ser- 
vice at woe Ten, when the Rev. Euvwarp SrrAxx, 

i 


of Camberwell, is engaged to pr 

In the EVENING, a SPECIAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING of the SOCIETY will be held at Five o’clock. The 
Meeting will be attended by the Revds Eustace Carey 
and ANDREW LESLIEz, from India, and the Revds Joshua 
Tixsox and WILLIAM KIR, from Jamaica. 

On THURSDAY MORNING there will be a PUBLIC 
BREAKFAST, at Eight o'clock. 

Blisworth is the Station nearest to Kettering, on the 
Railroad from London to Birmingham. It will promote 
the convenience of the Friends intending to be present, 
both as to providing conveyances from Blisworth to 
Kettering, and accommodations there, if they can send 
notice of their intention to No. 6, Fen Court, London ; 
or to J. C. Gotch, Esq., Kettering. Refreshments will 
be provided at moderate charges; and Friends, on their 

val, are requested to apply for any information they 
may desire, at the house which the Mission was 
formed, known on this occasion as the Mission House. 
JOSHUA RUSSELL, 
Hon. Secretary of the Jubilee Sub-Committee. 


JUBILEE OF THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
sOC 


IETY. 
E COMMITTEE of the BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY have the pleasure of 
announcing that the following Contributions to the 
JUBILEE FUND have been promised, and they will be 
ha to receive others. Papers, stating the nature and 
objects of the Fund, will be forwarded, and every infor- 
mation wished for on the subject will be gladly given, on 
application at the Baptist Mission House, or by letter, 
addressed to the Rev. Josuva Russe, No. 6, Fen 
Court. 


£ a. 14 6 
W. B. I 289. 1000 0 Mr C. S. Toss will. 
II. Kelsall, E sq. 1000 0] (paid) .......... 50 0 
J. Tritton, Esq. ... 250 0 Rev. Dr Mur ch.. 50 0 
Rev. J. Russell.. . 200 0 Rev. Dr Hoby .... 52 10 
(£100 paid) Mr E. Marlborough 52 10 
J. Coward, Esq. ... 200 0 Rev. Joseph Angus 50 0 
G. Foster, Eg. 1000 0 R. Haynes, Esq. .. 100 0 
(£500 to be devoted Mr H. Crassweller 
to the new African N 50 0 
Mission, and the Rev. J. Thomas and 
other 4500 to- Mrs Thomas. . . 52 10 
wards the other Mr M. Illingworth 50 0 
objects of the Mr S. Cadby ...... 50 0 
Fund. 4500 paid.) Mrs and Miss Trit- 
Mr R. Cartwright 100 0 ton 80 0 
l.. „eee ee 150 0 
0| Mr W. Murgatroyd 
O (paid) .......... 50 0 
Mr W. Corens .... 100 0 
| Rev. 50 0 
4 50 0 
50 0 
8 10 0 
0} Rev. R. Hogg ..... 100 0 
0; R. Foster, jun., Esq. 100 0 
0E. Foster, Esq. .... 100 0 
O Mr W. Adams 50 0 
0| The Churches com- 
' posing the West- 
a SRT 100 0] ern Baptist Union 
J. Foster, Esq. (paid) 100 0| of Jamaica...... 1 0 
Mr J. Tenn 50 o W Morten, Esq. .. 200 0 
Mr J. II. Allen. 50 0 Rev. W. A. Salter. 50 0 


And several others of less amount. 
May 23, 1842. JOSEF ANGUS, Secretary. 


ENTAL AND MORAL DIGNITY 
OF WOMAN. 

In this Work the Author argues that the mental powers 
of Woman are equal, and her moral feelings superior, to 
those of Men. 

We trust this volume will obtain a wide circulation, 
for it cannot fail to do good.”—Nonconformist. 

“The writer is undoubtedly not one of the least able 
defenders of the claims of woman to a higher social and 
intellectual position.’’—/Wesiminster Reriew. 

Mr Parsons’ work is original. We cordially thank 
him for it, and most earnestly recommend it to our read- 
ers as a book likely to confer upon them great benefit.“ 
Northern Baptist. 

„We know of no book more fitted for a gift to the la- 
dies than this eloquent panegyric upon the sex.’’—Chel- 
tenham Free Press. 

We fecl that our thanks are due to the industrious 
author for his very important and edifying book. We 
scarcely know to whom we can most strongly recommend 
it; whether to women, whose enlightened, kind, and elo- 
quent advocate it is, or to men. Herald of Peace. 

“It displays in every part a strong vigorous mind; 
and justice will not be don to its author if it have not a 
speedy and extensive circulation.’’— Christian Era- 
miner. 

“If it requires, it will like wise recompense, a thought- 
ful perusal.” —Vatchman. 

The book cannot fail to do good.“ Neriralist. 


JohN Snow, London. Price 5s. 6d. 


Just published, by JaAcKsoN and WaLFrorp, London, 
In Sets (of one Copy each, making 
96 full 8vo pages), with neatly printed Covers, price Js. 


RACTS ON THE ERRORS AND 
EVILS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. Wm Tnonxx, Winchester. 
1. The Essential Difference between the Church of 
Christ and the Church of England. 
2. The Popery of the Church of England. 
3. The Superstitious Rites and Notions of the Church 
of England. 
4. The Glaring Inconsistencies of the Evangelical 


Clergy. 
5. a of the Marriage Service of the Church 
of England. 
6. Dissent not Sinful—and justified by the Example of 
the Church of England. 
* — and Danger of Conformity to the Church of 
ngland. 
8. The Real Churchman’s Complaint against the 
Holy Scriptures. 
9. “ Distressing and Wicked Falschoods taught by 
the Clergy of the Church of England. 
10. The Sin of teaching Children the Church Catechism. 
11. The Extravagant Claims of the National Clergy. 
12. The Souledeceiving Burial Service of the Church of 
England, 
13. The Church of England Expensive and Ruinous to 


e Poor. 

14. The Church of England supported by Anti-christian 
and Iniquitous Taxation. 

15. Church Patronage; or, Trading in the Souls of Men. 

16. Enlightened Conformists doing Evil that Good may 


come, 
17. The Evils of training up the Young in the Church 
of England. 
18. Why Conformists prefer the Church to the Chapel. 
19. Why Dissenters prefer the Chapel to the Church. 
20. The National Church a Creature and Vassal of the 


State. 
21. The Ungodly Baptismal Service of the Church of 
England. 
22. The Church of England a Discordant and Schisma- 
tical Sect. 
23. The Church of England an Inequitable and Perse- 
Se 


cuting Sect. 
24. The Church of England a Signal and Miserable 
Failure. 

„%% Persons applying to the Author direct for the 
whole or any of the above Tracts, not atitched and with- 
out covers, for general and — distribution, may 
have them at half-price, or 2s. per 100. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST SERIES. 

We have risen from a perusal of them under the in- 
fluence of a solemn conviction that faithfulness to the 
cause of truth, of souls, of God, demands a full, and yet 
kind, exposure of the errors and evils which, as proved 
by the author, so extensively prevail in this land; and 
that those who sympathise inthis feeling ought to circu- 
late these tracts as widely as they can.“ — Christian 
Examiner, June, 1841. 

“Here we have twenty-four tracts, each containing 
four plain, pithy, and unanswerable. They are 
— of grape shot; and, in an aggression upon a whole 
parish, calculated to do far more execution than the can- 
non balls of Wardlaw and cthers, which, in their turn, 
are better adapted to breach the walls of the ecclesiasti- 
cal stronghold. Mr Thorn has done great service to the 
cause of truth; he is a vigorous, undaunted, and inde- 
fatigable advocate of religious liberty. We wish every 
district of the country were deluged with his pungent 
tracts. They would go far to neutralise avast and grow- 


—— of corruption. He has our heartiest thanks.“ 


onconformist, August, 1841. 

“We have great pleasure and entire confidence in re- 
commending these plain and pointed tracts. They have 
already, we believe, obtained a wide circulation; but 
there are hundreds of parishes where they have not yet 
been introduced, and where they could scarcely fail to 
prove useful.“ Patriot, August, 1841. 

These tracts“ contain faithful and pungent exposures 
of the doctrinal errors, silly assumptions, and fatal in- 
eonsistencies of the established clergy.” — Congrega- 
tional Magazine, Sept., 1841. 

SECOND SERIES.—Same size and price. 
( To be continued. ) 
25.—No. 1. Episcopal Confirmation Unseriptural and 
Pernicious. 
26.—No. 2. Priestly Absolution in the Church of Engl. 
21.—No. 3. The Book of Common Prayer Superstitious 
and Heretical. 
28.—No. 4. The True Churchman’s Peculiar Belicf in 
Thirty-nine Articles. 
29.—No. 5. Ditto Ditto Ditto. 
30.—No. 6. All Church People essentially Papists. 
31.—No. 7. Puseyites the most Consistent Churchmen. 
32.—No. 8. The Sin of sanctioning the Church of Engl. 
33.—No. 9. The Imposed, Imperfect, and Unscriptural 
Prayers of the Church of England. : 
34.—No.10. The Impudent Priestcraft of Apostolic Suc- 
cession. : 
35.—No. 11. The Church more opposed to Dissent than 
to Immorality. 
36.—No. 12. The Clergy the Chief Oppressors of the 
Poor and Industrious Classes. 


ee 


In the press, and shortly will be published, 


HE NONCONFORMIST’S 
SKETCH BOOK: 
A Series of Views, classified in Four Groups, of a 
State Church and its Attendant Evils. Originally 
published in the Nonconfurmist newspaper, under the 
ead of Ecclesiastical Affairs.“ 


WARD'S LIBRARY OF STANDARD DIVINITY. 
Without Abridgment. 

Just published, No XXXVII., price 5s. 6d., 
HE ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. Translated and compiled from 
the Works of Avcust1; with numerous Additions from 
RUEINWALD, S1zGEL, and others. By the Rev. Lyman 
CoLeMAN. Reprinted {fromthe American Edition of 1841, 


Mr Coleman has given us a very judicious compen- 
dium of the rites, ceremonies, manners, polity, &c., of 
the early Christians, embodying a vast amount of matter 
in a simple and perspicuous style and form. For the 
wide range of topics in regard to practice which it pre- 
sents, it is exactly the sort of book which every minister 
and student — have by him. It contains an expla- 
nation of numerous terms, and a full statement of innu- 
merable things, which the common historian has no time 
to present. Biblical Repository. 


NEW EDITIONS of WATTS’S 
PSALMS and HYMNS. 
ROYAL 18M0, LARGE TYPE. 


In purple roan, lettered ...... 4s. 6d. 
Embossed roan, giltedges .. 6 6 
Calf. gilt edges 9 0 
Turkey morocco 10 6 
18MO, LARGE TYPE. 
In purple roan, lettered ...... 6 
Embossed roan, giltedges.... 5 6 
Calf, gilt edges 7 6 
Turkey moroccoo 9 0 
32M0, BREVIER TYPE. 
In purple roan, lettered...... 1 6 
Embossed roan, gilt edges. 2 6 
Calf, gilt edges 5 0 
Turkey morocco o 6 0 
48M, LARGE NONPAREIL TYPE. 
In purple roan, lettered...... 1 0 
Ditto, gilt edges, with tuck... 2 0 
Embossed roan, giltedges .. 2 0 
Calf, gilt edges 5 0 
Turkey morocco ............ 6 0 


„% Tutn Pocket EpITION, 18mo, double columns, 


ruby type, bound in cape morocco, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; 
best turkey morocco, 7s. 6d. 


A large assortment in various bindings constantly on 


hand, for the supply of foreign and missionary orders. 


OPY OF A LETTER from Mr 
J. F. WINKS, Bookseller, Leicester, to Messrs 


T. ROBERTS and Co., Proprietors of PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS, 9, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London. 


„ Gentlemen—Since I have been agent for your 


valuable medicine, numerous cures have come under 
my observation. It would occupy too much of my 
time, and of your valuable space to enter into detail of 
them all. I give below a few which now occur to my 
mind. 


“ The wife of Mr Brown, in Fleet Street, has been in 


alow way for some time; she took the pills regularly, 
and soon found her — more cheerful; and her sight 
and hearing, which 

She said they were pleasant to take, not causing a sickly 
fecling or giving the least pain. 


ad been affected, were improved. 


„Miss Evans, Chatham Street, is a mender in a ware- 


house; had been much afflicted for several pone. and 
not able to do more than two hours’ work in 

she took the pills, and soon was improved in health, 
and could see much better. She now works her regular 
hours. 


day ; 


“Mr Hensnaw, of Bagworth, has been long subject 
> 2 walk up bill 


ee of the heart, and could not 
I 


ad the advice of an eminent physician in Leicester, 


but was no better till he took these pills, but now is 
quite recovered. 


„The wife of Mr J. Frost, at the same place, was so 


tormented with a cough, that she could not sleep. She 
had taken the pills, which had done her, her hushand 
said, ‘a world of good.’ 


“ Mr R. Vann, of Belgrave, had been ill five years of 
palpitation of the heart. Had been in the infirmary, and 
under several physicians and surgeons. Has been gra- 
dually improving since he took these pills, and is now 
able to work. 

„Mrs Turner, of Whetstone, had found them very 
beneficial for the scrofula. 


„Many other cases have been mentioned by persons 
who have purchased the pills. Indeed the very exten- 
sive and increasing sale of this useful medicine is the 
best proof that can be desired how highly it is appre- 
ciated. 


— “ I shall be happy to answer inquiries. 


* J. F. WINKS, Bookseller, Leicester. 
** 20th March, 1841.“ 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
In order to protect the public from imitations, the 


Hon. Commissioners of Stamps have ordered the words 
„% PARR’S LIFE PILLS,” to be engraved on the go- 


vernment stamp, which is pasted round the sides of each 


box, in wits letters on a RED ground, Without this 
mark of authenticity they are spurious and an imposi- 
tion! Prepared only by the proprietors, T. Roberts and 
Co., 9, Crane Court, Peet Street, London, and sold 
wholesale by their ap nt; by E. Edwarda, - N. St 
Paul's; also by 3 Farriu Street; 
and Sutton and Co., Bow Church Yard, and retail by at 
least one agent in every town in the United Kingdom, 
and by most respectable dealers in medicine. Price 
18. Ljd., 28. 9d., and family boxes lls. each. Pull direc- 
tions are given with cach box. 


Gratis.—The Life and Times of Thomas Parr, who 
lived to be 152 years of age, 32 pages, with fine engrav- 
ings, anecdotes, poetry, &c., and Remarks on Disease, 
Health, and the Means of Prolonging Life, may be had 
rr of all agents for the sale of PARR’S LIFE 

ILLS. 


— 


Printed and Published at the Office, a No. 4, Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, near Fetter Lane, in the City of 
London, by Joun Henry Davis, of No. 76, York Road, 
Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, on WEDNESDAY, 
25th of May, 1842, 
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